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NEW OIL FIELDS 





EDITORIAL REPRINTED 


THE ROLE OF THE 
PROFIT MOTIVE 


This editorial appeared recently in one of America’s 
great newspapers. THE NEW YORK TIMES notes par- 
ticularly the many skills and the great risks involved 
in the search for oil. 

The development of new sources of oil is only one 
phase of oil company rivalry. The oil must be taken 
from the ground, refined into finished products. trans- 
ported by pipeline, tanker, truck or tank ear and 
marketed where and when it is needed. Every step of 
the way. every day. oilmen try to win more business 
by doing these jobs better. faster, more efficiently. 

\~ THE NEW YORK TIMES says so emphatically: 

the 


socially useful action is of primary importance. a fact 


role of tha profit motive in inducing 


which our people and our legislators might’ well 


keep in mind 


IVERSON NO. 1— When this well. shown with its “slush 
pit.” came in near Tioga in the Williston Basin, North 
Dakota became 
29 years ago that a single 


America’s 27th oil-producing state. It was 


oil company began the long 


search for oil in North Dakota. Today many oil companies, 


big and little, have leased over half the state’s acreage 
for drilling. in the hope that the region will prove to be a 
Oil 


spend millions to find the answer. 


major oil producer companies are getting ready to 


From Ohe New Pork Times 


6 WW 7 HAT may well be the beginning of a new major domestic 
W oil source in the northern Middle West is indicated by 
two recent important finds 100 miles apart, ore last April in 
North Dakota and another in the past fortnight in Montana. 
For several decades this country has depended heavily, 
though not exclusively, upon southern and western areas— 
such states as Louisiana, Texas and California. If these new 
finds in North Dakota and Montana presage the opening of 


comparable rich fields they are of great importance. 


“The mounting number of cars and oil heaters in this 
country is steadily increasing our consumption of this mate- 
rial, while from a global point of view the shadows over the 
future of oil production in the Middle East, particularly Iran, 
make it most desirable to increase production from more 


certain sources, as in this country, as rapidly as possible. 


“In our gratification over these new finds we should not 
lose sight of the factors which made it possible for oil to be 
discovered at depths of 7.000 to 11.000 feet underneath the 
earth. The contributions of geologists, drilling technicians 
and related specialists are. of course, of the highest’ im- 
portance, for they make possible the location and then the 
reaching of this buried treasure. But important, too, are the 
enterprise and the willingness to bear risks which motivated 
these efforts. Wells that find oil are well publicized, but the 
large number which are no more than dry holes in the ground 


are recorded only in red ink in private ledgers. 


“The men and organizations who search for oil at fantastic 
depths risk millions in such ventures, and frequently lose 
them. But they continue even after repeated disappointments 
because on balance profits can be made if a reasonable pro- 
portion of successes is attained. In this activity, as in many 
others, the role of the profit motive in inducing socially useful 
action is of primary importance, a fact which our people and 


our legislators might well keep in mind.” 


Oil Industry Information Committee ¢ AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE ¢ 50 West 50th Street. New York 20. N.Y. 





Ste of the Weill... 


The Mirage of 
Peace With Germany 


The dangers of division 


outweigh 


those of unification 


F A THIRD World War breaks out, 
I it will be over Germany. All other 
issues are sideshows. It is Germany 
alone which, with its economic and mil- 
itary potential, is capable of decisively 
influencing the balance of power be- 
tween East and West. 

In view of this, the question arises 
whether the Japanese neace treaty 
should not be followed now by a similar 
settlement with Germany. Although the 
four-power occupation and division of 
Germany poses much more vexing 
problems than did Japan, the belief is 
widespread that a peace treaty, at least 
with the Federal Republic, would nor- 
malize relations between the Allies and 
the German people, improve the polit- 
ical atmosphere, strengthen the Bonn 
regime and serve the cause of democ- 
racy and peace. Since the Soviets are 
unwilling to cooperate, why not go 
ahead without them? 

Such arguments are advanced not 
only by well-meaning laymen; the Bonn 
government too, looking upon the San 
Francisco conference as a kind of cur- 
tain-raiser for the subsequent Foreign 
Ministers Conference in Washington, 
placed high hopes in its deliberations. 
Such optimism was at least partly 


shared by the Allied camp. Political cir- 
cles in Washington believed that most 
of the differences of opinion between 
the three powers had been ironed out, 
leaving the foreign ministers only the 
task of formalizing the agreement. 

However, the Japanese analogy as 
applied to Germany is so misleading 
that it obscures the basic difficulties 
of a settlement. 

For one, America shouldered almost 
the entire responsibility for the treaty 
with Japan, while in the case of Ger- 
many both England and France have 
very definite interests which don’t co- 
incide with those of the US. 

Equally important: while in Japan 
the US found a common platform with 
the government and the people, the 
German demands cannot be reconciled 
with the present course of allied for- 
eign policy. 

The Germans insist on complete 
equality of defense forces and their 
sovereign power in the organization of 
the European defense force. The French 
are justifiably concerned with the dan- 
ger of resurgent German militarism. 
They wish to make a German army an 
integral part of a European army, and 


(Continued on page 4) 
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The UN 
Can Help Your 


Business Prosper 


This should be obvious to any 
successful executive today. 


It is obvious to Herman W. 
Steinkraus, head of Bridgeport 
Brass and former president of 
the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, who is 1951 National 
Chairman of UN Week. 


It is obvious to W. W. Way- 
mack of Des Moines, distin- 
guished former member of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, who 
is Chairman of UN Day this 
year. 


Why are the Presidents of over 
500 of America’s leading corpo- 
rations now using their influence 
to promote the observance 
throughout the land of UN Day 
and UN Week? 


Because they know America 
cannot remain free _ without 
friends and cannot remain pros- 
perous without peace. Practical 
business men have practical rea- 
sons for wanting the UN to suc- 


ceed. 


UN success, like good Govern- 
ment, depends on knowledge and 
support by every citizen. UN 
Week, October 21-27, is the time. 
Posters, literature, program sug- 
gestions are available. Copies of 
UN World for distribution are 
yours at reduced rates, quantity 
rates of 25c on orders of 25 or 
more. Subscriptions are $4.00 a 
year. Write UN World, 319 East 
44th Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Do Your Part 
To Make The 
UN Prosper. 
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“T am a housewife .. . 


and mother of three small children, so I have only a limited time for any 
outside duties. However, | desperately want to do some one thing—no matter 
how small or menial—each day to help with the work of somehow teaching all 
peoples of all nations to live and work together in peace. 

This is from a letter received by the American Association for the United 
Nations and represents the feeling of millions like her whose minds are free. 
Her letter is typical of those who fight to win the peace’ as they did the war. 

The AAUN seeks an understanding and support ef the UN which will help 
make it so strong that it will be able to find a solution to world tensions. 

AAUN works through its policy suggestions to the UN and the U.S. Govern- 
ment, its informtion program for other national organizations, and direct contacts 
with individuals. Its membership is open to all and it provides literature, periodic 
publications and advice on planning local programs. It has 75 regional and local 
chapters in the U.S. It is a member of the World Federation of United Nations 
Associations. Collegiate Council for the United Nations has over 200 campus chapters. 

AAUN recommends to the housewife, to the farmer, laborer, business man and 


State of the World 


(Continued from page 1) 


no more. They do not wish to repeat 
the cycle of building Germany to but- 
tress the bastion of defence against 
Russia, as was done a hundred years 
ago, only to find their defence more 
dangerous than the threat. 

These fears are augmented by Ger- 
man demands for territorial claims and 
end to the autonomy of the Saar and 
an assurance that Germany’s lost lands 
beyond the Oder-Neisse line will even- 


all who would join her, that day-by-day conversation is one of the best methods ip 
for developing public opinion and playing his or her part. The conversation of tually be returned. In addition the 
housewives across their fences, of families at the dinner table, of the man at Bonn Government has hinted that the 
his luncheon club or getting a hair-cut, is one of the most important ways of Uni é f C 
individual participation in the fight for a strong UN and for peace. Reading nited States must pay for a German 
JN news in newspapers and magazines, listening and looking to re ports on radio | defence force, if it is to be undertaken 
} 
and television are all helpful, but it may be well to remember that jong before at all Awother ilien costie ak. ae 
we had these means of communication, the forefathers of the U.S.A. developed : : 
a public opinion that made this Government possible. People talked to each other. manded for Germans exiled east of 
That’s what is needed for the burning cong nha ¥ United er pees — ; | the Oder-Neisse line and elsewhere— 
AAUN will welcome your request for information on how you and your friends ie. ; In} See 
can join local chapters or start new ones. For a quick answer, mail a penny to be paid by the United States and 
tal today to Dept. UN-10 at: | other nations. 


posta 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE UNITED NATIONS An even more foreboding develop- 
New York 21. N. ¥ ment, generals of the former German 


army are sponsoring, in the name of 


5) East 65th Street 











: | that organization, a program which they 

/ P : say the Allies must adopt. In essence, it 

WW A 4 A really different vacation declares that the honor of the German 
atl 


soldier shall be acknowledged in word 


and deed. And the Waffen SS is in- 
to O cluded in the demand. The threat is 
he implied that unless the Allies fall in 
with this program, they will have only 


themselves to blame should the Ger- 


7 EVERY HOUR brings new 


thrilling experiences . . . mountains, 


OF 
Ea é orate 
lakes, waterfalls, volcanoes, unusual 
) verdure. 
. 


: A LAND OF WONDERS! 
breathtaking See wild animals from your car in 
scenery- Albert National Park, beautiful Lake 
Kivu, the towering Mountains of the 
only 3! > ft Moon. Take photographs, movies. 
Enjoy excellent motor trips. Air 
transportation and comfortable ac- 
commodations everywhere. A fabu- sponsibilities and freedoms which a 
lous, never-to-be-forgotten experi- treaty or 
ence. 


man units of the European army go 
over to the Russians en masse in the 


strange animals, 
primitive people 


event of war. 

The possibility of a revival of 
Nazism, or at any rate some form of 
excessive and militant nationalism. can- 
not be ignored. It is a serious question 
indeed whether the Republic has 
reached a point of political maturity 
flying hours where it can be trusted with the re- 

| 
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ish expressed this feeling shortly be- 
fore the Washington Conference when 
they stated that “speed must not be 
allowed to prejudice the achievement 
of proper and satisfactory agreements.” 

In view of the continuing divergency 
among four different points of view. 
optimistic press releases cannot hide 





a 





the fact that the solution of the Ger- 
man problem is as far off as ever. Can 
it be solved at all? 


At the root of the question lies the | 


division of Germany. It is obvious that 
a truncated country such as the Ger- 
man Republic, lying on the very line 
separating East and West, and subject 
te the tremendous pressures of such a 
position, does not offer the most fertile 


wen 

ated 

“Nk 
‘ 


> 


ground for the development of strong 
democratic institutions and a reasoned 


intellectual outlook. In fact, the ground | 


could hardly be more barren. 
No less important is the fact that a 
divided Germany is in itself a source of 


friction between East and West. The | 
vital interests of both sides are too | 
tightly bound up with German power | 


—and it is, after all, the power rela- 


tionship which is paramount—for the | 
situation to be otherwise. In a world | 
which hovers periodically on the verge | 
of war, it does not seem sensible to | 
perpetuate and congeal such a status | 


quo. ™ 


General Lucius D. Clay in his Deci- | 


sion in Germany regrets that immedi- 
ately after Germany’s surrender no 


steps were taken to establish a central | 
German government. He blames the | 


French for having vetoed all attempts 


in this direction, and quotes the French | 


delegate, who explained his veto by 
pointing out that the Soviets in sup- 
porting the idea of a central govern- 
ment were obviously planning to use it 
for the expansion of their power. Clay 
believes that “without the French veto 
in the first six months a central Ger- 
man administration could have been es- 
tablished and a uniform economic policy 
developed. Certainly.” Clay continues. 
“even so the political and economic 
difficulties with the Soviet Union would 
have arisen, but maybe they would not 
have led to the present division of 
Germany. A four-power administration 
without a central government to exe- 
cute our orders was doomed.” 

The example of Austria seems to 
justify Clay’s advocacy of a central gov- 
ernment in Germany. Relations between 
West and East in Austria are bad. It 
is impossible to draft an Austrian peace 
treaty. Yet there is no doubt that the 
existence of an Austrian government 
has preserved at least the national unity 
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of that country and averted the most 
dangerous aspects of the German situa- 
tion. Furthermore, the Soviets, in spite 
of their most energetic attempts, have 
failed miserably to use the Austrian 
government, for the expansion of their 
power. Communism in Austria is weak- 
er than in any other country on the 
continent. 

Realizing that a divided Germany 
would remain a bone of contention be- 
tween East and West and a permanent 
incentive to war, Kurt Schumacher, 
leader of the Social Democratic oppo- 
sition, favored from the outset a settle- 
ment whereby all occupation forces 
would be withdrawn from the country. 


The Social Democrats felt strong 
e.ough to thwart any communist con- 
spiracy, and were sure the democratic 
forces could win an overwhelming ma- 
jority in the parliamentary elections 
and protect the republic from a com- 
munist coup d'état. 

In America, Walter Lippmann fol- 
lowed the same line of reasoning in ad- 
vocating the neutralization of Germany. 
He wanted to take the Russians at their 
word and accept their proposal for the 
simultaneous withdrawal of the Allied 
and Soviet armies behind the German 
borders. 

This proposal was rejected on the 
ground that the Russians, even if they 
took their armies out of Germany, 
would be able to control the Govern- 
ment through the German communists. 
Czechoslovakia was cited as a warning 
example. 

But such a calamity need not occur 
if the Atlamic powers serve notice on 
Russia that any attempt on the part of 
any German minority to seize power by 
force or intrigue and pull a Gottwald 
would be regarded by them as a casus 
belli. 

Whether Stalin could be deterred by 
such a declaration would not depend on 
the presence of 150,000 American, Brit- 
ish and French soldiers in Germany. 
The overwhelming industrial potential 
of the democracies and the might of 
the American Air Force—including the 
atomic bomb—are the real deterrents. 

But what if Russia should attack in 
a year or two, when she possesses an 
atomic bomb stockpile and has reached 
the peak of her industrial mobilization? 
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To meet this threat is it not essential 
to integrate Germany into the defense 
system of the West? It is for this even- 
tuality in particular that German re- 
militarization is being advocated by 
quite a few. 

The whole German problem today 
can be reduced to a simple formula: 
either the West admits the inevita- 
bility of World War III and plans ac- 
cordingly, or develops a policy for the 


prevention of that war. In the former 


«se, the subservience of any and all | 


p. litical, social, economic and spiritual 
questions to purely military and stra- 
tegic considerations is logical. This 
means dividing Germany and remili- 
tarizing its western republic. 

Acceptance of the possibility of pre- 
venting war, on the other hand, implies 
trust in political and spiritual factors, 
even to the extent of taking a calcu- 
lated military as well as a strategic 
risk. 

The possibility of a Russian attack 
can never be excluded, and no course 
must be followed which actually 
jeopardizes the security of the West. 
But even were the military point of 
view accepted and a German army 
started today, it would remain a paper 


puienaiiee 


army for at least two years—during the | 


critical period when it was most needed. 
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It would contribute little, if anything, 
to the strength of the West, but much 
to internal dissension and agitation in 
Germany. 

The question is: does the military 
advantage of arming Western Germany 
as a bulwark against possible Soviet 
aggression outweigh the political dis- 


advantages as demonstrated in the 
growing power of the Nazis, in the 
weakening of democratic forces, and in 
the undermining of the moral position 
of the Allies? It is impossible to com- 
bine both approaches. One cannot have 
one’s cake and eat it too. 

The remilitasization of Germany is 


only one of the problems that divide 
the three powers. The French, who have 
gradually veered toward the American 
point of view, gave the impression on 
the eve of the Washington conference 
that they differed only in technical mat- 
ters: the size of the German units and 
organization, for instance. At the con- 
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ference they brought up another point: 
who is to pay for the German army? 
Germany has reached, in taxes and oc- 
cupation costs, the limit of her financial 
capacity. She cannot carry the addi- 
tional burden of rearmament. There- 
fore, in order to build an army, Ger- 
many must ask a reduction in the occu- 
pation cost. The difference will then 
have to be made up by the American, 
British and French taxpayer. The 
French want this question cleared up 
before they continue discussion on a 
German army. 

From this point the debate turned 
inevitably to the economic, industrial 
and financial problems which must be 
solved if a genuinely peaceful relation- 
ship between Germany and the western 
powers is to be established. The ques- 
tion of prewar debts is a relatively 
minor one, yet last April it held up 
revision of the occupation statute for 
more than four months. The question 
of German exports primarily of coal 
and scrap iron, and the limitation of 
her war-making powers—steel produc- 
tion—cannot be solved when the West 
wants Germany on the one hand to 
become an active partner in defense, 
and on the other is rightly afraid that 
in allocating this role to her they are 
actually repeating the blunder of the 
period following the first World War 


and unleashing dark forces that may 
again plunge Europe into chaos. 

No German settlement, that is, no 
genuine peace, is possible unless and 
until the division of Germany is over- 
come. At present the Soviets seem to 
have forsaken their hopes of conquer- 
ing the whole of Germany, and are 
now willing to accept the division as 
permanent. For the reasons described, 
the western allies must not follow the 
same line. Rather than aim at “con- 
solidation” of the federal republic in 
its present form, they should prepare 
and organize a political offensive for 
the unification of Germany. Even if 
this offensive should necessitate re- 
nunciation of German rearmament by 
the West, the eventual psychological 
and political gains and the strengthen- 
ing of the morale and spirit of the 
democratic forces in Europe would 
amply justify the gamble. 

Such was the great chance of the 
Washington conference. /t has not been 
taken. But sooner or later a settlement 
along these lines will have to be tried, 
if a way out of the impasse of the cold 
war is to be found. 

The alternative is to turn Germany 
into the “sick man of the Rhine,” whose 
infectious wounds will never heal and 
whose disease will poison friends and 
foes alike. 
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Top Reporters' Forum 








Will an effective armistice in Korea be a deterrent to further wars, or 


merely provide a breathing space? 


Pessimism keynotes the answer to this question submitted by UNW to four inter- 


national correspondents, while a critical note comes from behind the Iron Curtain 


Alvin H. Goldstein 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, St. Louis 


A Korean armistice would tend to avert other wars if all 
combatants genuinely aimed to end hostilities through com- 
promise or otherwise. An armistice is like any other agree- 
ment between nations or individuals. Its effectiveness rests 
entirely on the real objectives of those who negotiate it. 

An armistice may be defined as a “temporary suspension 
. to discuss peace.”” No unbiased observer 
contends that United Nations elements, possibly excepting 
South Korea, are reluctant to seek -peaceful solution of 
Asian conflicts after adoption of an effective cease-fire. 

United Nations debates demonstrate that most members 
would choose that course to solve all international disputes 
or to conciliate them, at least, without resort to violence. IF 
Red China and North Korea agreed sincerely to a truce, 
even an armed truce, adequately “referreed” by each ad- 
versary, impressive progress would be made toward avert- 
ing future wars, assuming that was the goal of all participants. 

The Big If invokes doubt of the effectuality of an armistice 
in Korea. Any truce attained without durable peace upper- 
most in the minds of its architects would be but a breather. 


of hostilities . . 


Raymond Cartier 
Paris-Match, Paris 


There was never the slightest chance of reaching a sound 
agreement in Korea. The most that could be hoped for at 
the very beginning of the truce parley was a stopping of 
the actual hostilities, with both armies standing under arms 
north and south of a cease-fire line. 

Moreover, all the Kaesong business was possibly just a 
crafty trick devised by the Communists to gain time and 
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build up again the badly mauled Chinese armies. 

I think since July, 1950, that the United States made a 
stategic mistake when it agreed to wage a ground war in 
a theatre of operations devoid of general significance. Amer- 
ica was lured into Korea by ideological motives which are 
the least defensible of all reasons for armed conflict. 

On the other side, the Korean war awakened America 
and caused it to start mobilizing. Thus the strategic mistake 
brought an invaluable blessing to the free world; perhaps 
the only way to its survival. But Korea by itself has no 
more importance today than it had yesterday and no real 
issue can be sought there by anybody. 

I completely fail to see how even a straight settlement of 
the present local and goalless war could change the world 
picture of the struggle between communism and democracy. 

There will be no united and peaceful world as long as 
the Soviet regime is not destroyed and eradicated. The only 
big problem for the western mind is to elaborate the means 
of reaching this inevitable end at the lowest cost—if possible 
by helping the Soviet dictatorship to fall apart under the 
growing pressure of its own monstrosities. 


Salim K. Sayage 
Falastin, Arabic Janguage daily, 
Jerusalem 


Let us first know what Armistice really means. The word 
“armistice” is of French and Latin origin meaning “a tem- 
porary suspension of hostilities by agreement of parties, also 
a cessation of fight for a short period.” Now let us assume 
that there will be an armistice in Korea. That is all it would 
amount to. I believe there never will be, as there never has 
been, a final settlement for world peace. As long as the 
peoples of the world adhere to their own beliefs—political. 
religious or racial—there will always be unrest. 

If the UN troops recede to the 38th Parallel, perhaps the 
communist armies will be more than willing to resume talk 
and then come to an armistice agreement. However, I do not 
believe we should be Jax at this point. We should keep 
fully equipped armed forces ready for any mishap that may 
occur—which is not unlikely when dealing with aggressors 





Why should we deceive ourselves and be blind to facts? 
Are we not in war now? We are approaching a great battle, 
step by step. Why all this preparation of forces and arma- 
ments? Are these the best tools for peace? The answer is 
“yes,” as these countries contend this is for the defense of 
their nations. Then who is the aggressor? 

War in my opinion can be avoided for the present, but 
never prevented as long as the human race exists. 


Henryk Gall 


Polish News Agency 


I feel compelled in the first place to express doubts as to 
the formulation of your question. The conclusion of armistice 
should presuppose good faith on the part of all the belliger- 
ents. Without good faith no armistice is possible at all. With 
good faith an armistice should lead to a final peaceful settle- 


ment of the conflict and constitute a positive element in the 
establishment of general peace. Now, it is not my intention to 
imply bad faith on anybody’s part. Nevertheless, it would ap- 
pear that the conclusion of the war in Korea did not quite 
correspond to the United States plans during the last weeks. 

It is enough to remember the fear expressed in various cir- 
cles in this country that the end of the war in Korea might 
lead to a relaxation of America’s rearmament program and 
cause a great deal of trouble in convincing United States’ 
allies to sign an American peace treaty with Japan. 

The problem of the line of demarcation seems to furnish 
proof of this United States attitude. It can hardly be denied 
that nothing hurts the talks in Waesong as much as General 
Ridgway’s refusal to base the dividing line on the 38th Paral- 
lel, in spite of the willingness expressed previously by Secre- 
tary of State Acheson to this effect. Once there is a change of 
this United States attitude there should be no difficulty in 
securing an effective armistice in Korea. 

The question of this armistice being only a breathing spell 
is again connected with good faith; the best proof of which 
would be an expression of willingness to settle justly and 
peacefully all the other outstanding problems in the Far East. 
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United Nations. 


OF 


A new type of warfare 


tested in the Far East has altered 


military concepts 


on both sides of the Iron Curtain 


What 


The Generals Learned 


In Korea 


By GEORGE W. HERALD 


Former INS Bureau Chief in Berlin and Vienna, 


author of the forthcoming book 
“The Eisenhower Wall.” 


HEN General Dwight D. Eisen- 
Wihowe: activated SHAPE last spring, 
he figured he would require at least 
10 to 60 divisions to cope with Soviet 
aggression. Some of his advisers talked 
of 80 divisions. He is still striving to 
build the largest possible defense force 
in Europe, but he now feels that he 
could stop a Red attack against the 
central sector of his command with a 
mere 20 to 25 divisions. This drastic 
change in his original plans was little 
publicized, yet it created a sensation 
in professional military circles, notably 
in England and Germany. “How did 
Ike arrive at those new figures?” they 
asked. “What on earth makes him think 
such a smal] army could deter or thwart 


Stalin’s two hundred odd_ divisions? 

The answer to these questions lies in 
Korea. According to the general’s as- 
sociates, he kept a constant eye on the 
Korean fighting and drew many valu- 
able lessons from it. He found con- 
firmed for instance that the term “divi- 
sion” could have varied meanings. The 
Chinese and North Korean divisions 
whose tables of organization faithfully 
followed the standard Soviet pattern 
had only 55% of the manpower of an 
ordinary Allied division. That squared 
with SHAPE estimates that the true size 
of the Communist armies in Europe was 
much lower than the number of divisions 
indicated. By the latest available data, 
these forces were distributed as follows: 


In Eastern Germany 

Russian Armored Divisions 
5 Russian Infantry Divisions 
5 German Bereitschaften 

(Para-military Police) 

In Eastern Europe 

Russian Armored Divisions 

Russian Infantry Divisions 

Peoples’ Democracies Divisions 

In Russia 

Armored Divisions 

Infantry Divisions 


TOTAL 
205 Divisions Eastern style 
According to SHAPE experts, this 
armed mass (which included a number 
of artillery, engineer and low-grade 
infantry divisions) didn’t amount to 
more than roughly 140 divisions West- 
ern fashion. Of these, it was evident 
only the contingents stationed on the 
Central Sector could be immediately 
committed in a battle for Europe. Thus 
the first wave of “human sea” Ike would 
have to cope with wouldn’t exceed 35 
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Soviet divisions plus the German units 
and about 8 satellite divisions of ques 
tionable reliability. 

Next in importance to General Eisen- 
hower was, of course the question of 
firepower. Here, too, the Red divisions 
in Korea were found wanting. They 
possessed only 66% of the conventional 
firepower of an Allied division, and the 
quality of their Russian equipment was 
Their T-34 tanks turned out 
to be no match for America’s new, 


inferior. 


easily maneuverable T-42 medium tanks 
equipped with recoilless high-velocity 
guns. According to US Chief of Staff 
Lawton J. Collins, not a single T-42 was 
destroyed while nearly a thousand Red 
T-34 and other models were put out of 
combat. Many of these were finished 
off by the 3.5 inch bazooka (manu- 
facturing price: $65), others by tank 
grenades mounted on the new 105 mm 
recoilless gun that could shoot accurate- 
ly over 2,000 yards, others by a new 
type of anti-tank shells fired from regu- 
lar artillery pieces at ranges up to 12,- 
000 yards. As to the enemy foot troops, 
literally ten thousands of them were 
blown to bits by shells fitted with prox- 
imity fuses that would whirl up a mur- 
derous spread of lead as thev exploded 
close to the ground. 

Géneral Eisenhower was further en 
couraged by the “outstanding air- 
ground support which the Air Force. 
Navy and Marines furnished ground 
units in Korea.” In many critical in- 
stances, the planes were able to drive 
the opponent to cover and isolate him 
thus creating freedom of movement for 
Allied 
weakness noted was in the quality of 
some US jet fighters. The F-86 Sabre. 


at this moment America’s fastest plane 


hard-pressed units. The only 


didn’t measure up to the performance 
of Russia’s MIG-15 evidently built with 
the help of German consiruciors. If UN 
pilots scored air victories nevertheless 
it was due to their greater skill and 
better gunsights. But altogether the 
Korean experience showed that modern 
tactical aircraft could take the place of 
artillery in battle and that their sup- 
port would be vital in the skies of 
stronger opposition 


Europe where the would en 
counter infinitely 


That’s why SHAPE’s commander is urg 


ing early delivery of at least 6000 com 


bat planes—a huge fleet in proportion 
to the size of the ground troops he 
wants them to protect. 

Korea also served as a testing area 
for new techniques in “air transport- 
ability.” Every time things got hot 
somewhere on the front, airborne troops 
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and supplies were rushed up in new 
types of assault aircraft that could 
land and take off on any kind of ground 
within limits of 150 yards. For the first 
time, jeeps and 105 mm howitzers were 
dropped by parachute from C-119 cargo 
planes. Gliders with double the load 
capacity of those used in World War II 
also made their debut. New C-120 pack 
planes fitted with so-called “pods” (de- 
tachable cargo departments) delivered 
men and goods, then took off again 
without having to wait for unloading. 
Helicopters which removed the wounded 
were only the first models of much 
larger ones now being built that will be 
suitable for combat. And just when the 
cease-fire negotiations started, the C-124 
cargo plane, the first one to carry a 
tank (or 200 men), was ready for 
service. Soon, General Collins informed 
SHAPE, these new transport 
ships would be able to move an entire 
division with all its weapons in one lift 


various 


to any point of enemy territory within 
a range of 2,000 miles. 

All these advantages in the fields of 
manpower, firepower and air power 
suggested to General Eisenhower that 
his original appraisal of the defense 
forces required to stop Russia might 
have been exaggerated. But what re- 
his thinking more 
than anything else were the lessons of 


portedly changed 


basic strategy he was able to draw from 
Korea. 

Europe, like Korea, was a peninsula 
attached to a large landmass, and there 
were no two ways for the Reds to over- 
run her. It was clear that they wouldn’t 
be able to gain any final victory on her 
Northern and Southern flanks, nor 
would they get anywhere by driving 
through Bavaria as the Maginot Line 
still was an effective bulwark saving 
about 100,000 men. If they wanted to 
seize control of Western Europe, they 
simply had to grab the big prize pack- 
age—the Ruhr basin—and the only way 
to get there with a big land army was 
through the North German plain. This 
reduced the “valley of decision” to the 
flatlands between Elbe and Rhine—a 
comparatively small area of 35,000 sq. 
miles. 

SHaPe’s Supreme Commander re- 
cently made a fresh on-the-spot survey 
of this vital territory in the light of 
the Korean battle experience. Accord- 
ing to his staff, he discarded any idea 
of holding a fixed line on the Elbe-— 
for the simple reason that the Russians 
had already established solid military 
springboards on the Western banks of 
that river (which serves as Iron Curtain 


only over a stretch of about 50 miles 
between Mecklenburg-Schwerin and the 
Eastern bounds of the Lueneburg 
Heath). But he found that the terrain 
farther West on the general line Kiel- 
Kassel was well suited for the same 
type of flexible defense in depth by 
which General Matthew B. Ridgway 
managed to absorb sudden shocks in 
Korea and to “eat up” huge chunks 
of Chinese infantry. Highly mobile 
units making proper use of the natural 
obstacles formed by the rivers Aller, 
Weser and Ems and by the hills of the 
Teutoburg Forest evidently had a good 
chance to hold the ground between Elbe 
(Continued on page 61) 
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If the Battle for 


Allied strategists figure that the first effective stand west of 
the zonal border in Germany could be made only along the so- 
called KK-Line, the North-South axis Kiel-Kassel. The Northern 
flank of this line is protected by the Baltic sea while its Southern 
flank rests on the slopes of the Central German mountains, notably 
the North-West outskirts of the Thuringian Forest. This area is so 
hilly that it could be much more easily defended than the flatlands 
in the North. Farther below, the Rhoen and Vogelsberg mountains 
form a double barrier against attacks from Czechoslovakia. 

The KK-Line has already been reinforced. American troops have 
been moved from the South into positions between Luebeck and 
Goettingen in the British zone. The British 11th Armored Division 
has arrived in the Rhineland to complement the 2nd British Infantry 
Division and the 7th Armored Division, the famed "Desert Rats.” 


Europe Comes... 


The French occupation forces have left their old quarters in the 
southwestern corner of Germany. Some of their best units are now 
stationed around Ems in the Lahn valley, a part of the U. S. zone 
the French know well because it was their headquarters district 
after World War |. Other French troops are manning defense 
positions near the Czech frontier. 

At the same time, British fleet units have thrown anchor in 
the bay of Kiel to safeguard the left flank of the KK-Line in 
cooperation with Danish and Norwegian naval craft. The RAF 
bases in Lower-Saxony and Schleswig-Holstein have been enlarged 
to insure air control over the Baltic Sea. Finally, the U. S. 2nd 
Armored Division (Hell on Wheels) and the U. S. 4th Infantry 
Division have taken reserve positions behind the Rhine, between 
Mainz, Kaiserslautern and Mannheim. 
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RECENT visitor from India asked 
£ me, with scarcely veiled scepti- 
cism, whether the UN had fulfilled the 
hopes of its founders. Others have 
often asked the same question, in the 
same critical vein. All of us would do 
well to remind ourselves from time to 
time that this sense of disappointment 
is nothing unusual even in other and 
smaller spheres. 

How many governments, for example, 
now in power in the various countries 
of the world have fulfilled all the hopes 
of their supporters? If fulfillment is 
difficult even in what may be called 
the national sphere, much more so 
must it be in the international. The 


By SIR BENEGAL N. RAU 


Permanent Delegate 
of India to the UN 


Your Stake in the U 


One of the world’s outstanding diplomats 
analyzes the UN’s successes and failures 


and points out that peace is the individual’s business 





truth is that there are so many prob- 
lems in the world of today that it is 
impossible for the best of human or- 
ganizations to solve or even attempt to 
solve all of them. 

In these circumstances, achievement 
must necessarily fall short of aspiration. 

Let us not, therefore, dwell too much 
on the failures and omissions of the 
UN; let us rather think of what it has 
done. Let us remember the conflicts it 
has resolved or eased, any of which, 
but for its efforts, might have led to 
a third world war. And let us think 
of the future. 

The last five years have seen many 
striking achievements by the UN. Fore- 
most among these are its successful 
pouring of oil on very troubled waters: 
Indonesia, the Near East (Israel and 
her neighbors), and Kashmir. Yet 
other events are in some ways more 
significant. 


UN Acts Where Big 4 Fail 


The disposal of the former Italian 
Colonies is an achievement which de- 
special notice. The General 
Assembly was thrown this knotty prob- 
lem by the Four Powers, who were 
helpless in finding a solution. It suc- 
ceeded in producing a plan which in- 
corporated the wishes of the inhabitants 
of the colonies, while at the same time 
avoiding opposition from any of the 
Big Four. A singular accomplishment, 
as you well know. 

In the process, the UN devised a 
new pattern of trusteeship (for Somali- 
land) in which the administering au- 
thority is controlled by a set of constitu- 
tional principles prescribed by the UN 
and annexed to the trusteeship agree- 
ment. India was largely responsible for 
this development. 

Another important milestone in the 
UN’s progress is the adoption of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
to which Mrs. Roosevelt made so mem- 


serves 


orable a contribution. Although it pur- 
ports to be no more than “a common 
standard of achievement for all 
peoples,” its educative influence is 
enormous, particularly since it is “to 
be disseminated, displayed, read and 
expounded” in schools and other edu- 
cational institutions. 

The setting up of the International 
Law Commission is an important step 
in the process of codifying international 
law and encouraging its progressive de- 
velopment. We often speak of the rule 
of law. But before that rule can be 


firmly established we must know what 
the law is. Doubts must be removed, 
gaps filled in. Hence the need for a 
body of experts to begin this task. Its 
completion will require many years. 


The Greatest Victory 


Perhaps the most important of the 
UN’s achievements is the one relating 
to assistance to under-developed coun- 
tries. We hear much in these days (and 
quite rightly) of “Point 4.” But we must 
remember that Point 4 is only the first 
phase of that program of “better stand- 
ards of life in larger freedom” whose 
promise is to be found in the forefront 
of the Charter of the UN. Whatever 
else the UN may or may not have done, 
it is an undeniable fact that there is 
a greater awareness today than ever 
before of the responsibility of govern- 
ments and individuals in the more ad- 
vanced countries of the world for the 
uplift of the under-developed. The spirit 
of the Charter is abroad, and its mani- 
festations may be found in the increas- 
ing activities in this field of Govern- 
ments and Groups of Governments and 
private foundations. 

These are exciting and valuable 
achievements. But it may be asked how 
they look when measured against the 
larger purposes of the United Nations 
as declared in the Charter. Can it be 
said, at this moment of international 
tension, that the UN is developing 
friendly relations among nations? That 
it is maintaining international peace 
and security? That it is achieving inter- 
national cooperation in solving inter- 
national problems of an economic, so- 
cial, cultural, or humanitarian charac- 
ter? That it is a center for harmoniz- 
ing the actions of nations? 

It would be tragic to underestimate 
the UN’s success in many of these 
fields. The major conflicts within the 
UN understandably shadow, in their 
drama and intensity, the very real prog- 
ress made by the world organization 
toward constructive cooperation. 

Yet those conflicts are important. 
They must be faced. And in so doing 
it is best to sort out, calmly and dis- 
passionately, the specific steps the UN 
has failed to take concerning them. 
Among the most important are (1) 
Universality of membership of the UN. 
There are still a number of countries 
that desire to be admitted but have 
not yet succeeded in gaining admission 
to the UN. (2) Establiehment of a 


system for the regulation of armaments. 


It will be remembered that this is re- 
quired by Article 26 of the Charter “in 
order to promote the establishment and 
maintenance of international peace and 
security with the least diversion for 
armaments of the world’s human and 
economic resources.” (3) Implementa- 
tion of Article 43 of the Charter which 
requires all members of the UN to 
make available to the Security Council 
agreed armed forces. 

It has often been pointed out that 
until the Great Powers have composed 
their differences, we cannot hope for 
much progress in respect to these three 
matters. Friction in the world must be 
eased before the UN can abolish its 
threatening manifestations. 

In that fact lies the key to what, in 
my opinion, is the most practical and 
far-reaching effort the UN can make: 
the building of good-will among the 
peoples of the world. This is our most 
pressing problem of the moment, and 
our most promising line of action. 

Perhaps I can illustrate what I mean 
with a short story. Soon after the US 
passed the Act for a loan of $190 
million to aid India in her fight against 
famine, I received a letter from three 
children in this country which I shall 
quote nearly word for word: 

“Yesterday we three were hungry and 
shared a banana. We thanked God for 
food. Then we remembered that Indian 
children needed food. What could we 
do about it? M.. ., aged three, held 
out the rest of her share of the banana. 
‘Here,’ she said. We told her that ban- 
anas wouldn’t keep fresh all the way 
to India. And so we are now sending 
this bit to you to buy wheat for the 
children of India with our hearts full 
of sympathy for them in their trouble.” 

The “bit” they sent was a postal 
order for one dollar—not a large sum, 
but worth as much as any ten-figure 
loan or gift as a seed of good-will be- 
tween the people of this country and 
the people of India. 


This Means You! 


This simple little story embodies a 
tremendous truth: that peace is a per- 
sonal goal. Individuals, and small 
groups of individuals, can help just 
as much as large organizations or even 
governments. Money has its obvious 
uses, but something more than money 
is needed—something which each one 
of us can give. I have a profound be- 
lief in the worth and power of the 
individual. In his hands lies the future 
of the UN. 
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How to Win Countries an 


The theory 


and practice 


of Russian psychological warfare 


By JEAN-PAUL DAVID 


A Deputy to the French National Assembly, 


Mr. David is Secretary General of Paix et Liberté, 


the famous organization dedicated to combat 


communist propaganda in France. He is recognized 


as an outstanding European authority on the subject. 


A POLITICAL p.sopaganda technique 
is fundamentally dependent on the 
aim and nature of the political move- 
ment concerned. It is therefore neces- 
sary to emphasize these two points with 
regard to Communism. 

The undeniable aim of Communism 
is world domination through world revo- 
lution. 

Its nature is a threefold one. 

It is first of all, a definite philosophy 
in its conception of man, life, history, 
society and the state. 

It is also a religion and a militant 
church possessing its dogmas, its rites, 
its Pope, its high priests and its hier- 
archy. But, contrary to the world’s 
great religions, which are irrational, 
Communism presents itself as a religion 
resting on rational bases which claim 
to be scientific. Dialectic materialism 
is not only a dogma, it is also Truth, 
scientifically demonstrated by Histery. 

It is finally an ideological world army 
with its commander-in-chief, its head 
quarters staff, its officers and other 
ranks, its strategy and its tactics. 

The perfect Communist is at one and 
the same time the disciple of a doctrine, 
the follower of a faith, the servant of 
a science, and the warrior of an ideal. 

The union of these different factors 
imparts to Communism terrific force 
and tremendous Conse- 
quently, Gonsmunist propaganda aims at 
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attraction 


the total mobilization of all energies in 
man: spiritual, material and _ intellec- 
tual. The very reason for its existence 
consists of turning normal men and 
women into thorough fanatics. And it 
basing 
every move in the war for the hearts 


accomplishes its purpose by 
and minds of people on a set of rules so 
ethcient and sound that they almost 
deserve to be classified as scientific. 

A study of Russian propaganda since 
the end of the war demonstrates that 
the technique of the Kremlin’s psy- 
chological warfare consists of the re- 
lentless application of the following 
main principles. 

Soviet propaganda, as a means of 
transmission and diffusion of a uni- 
versal message, applies to all the peo- 
ples of the world. 

While Hitlerian propaganda was 
meant to influence and mould Germans, 
Communist propaganda appeals to all 
peoples, to all men, without distinction 
of color, race or nationality. In short, 
it makes its appeal to Man and his 
permanent and deepest instincts. 

A striking example of this is to 
be found in Stalin’s latest interview 
granted to the Pravda when he said: 
“Peace will be saved if all peoples take 
the matter of peace in hand.” 

Because @ applies to all peoples on 
earth, Communist propaganda must be 
absolutely simple and elementary. On 


this condition only will it be under- 
stood by all. Hitler's rule that all 
propaganda must be on a par with the 
most simple-minded, is applied here. 
Because it is a rational and mate- 
rialistic religion, and because it must 
be simple, Communism, in its propa- 
ganda, assigns the greatest value to 
concrete facts. Nothing is more simple 
and more easily grasped than a strike, 
the closing of a factory, a rise in prices, 
increase of taxes and the duration of 
military service, the comparison of dif- 
ferent countries’ budgets, a political 
scandal, etc. Hence, Communist propa- 
ganda makes use of all events pertain- 
ing to the daily life of the masses in 
order to make them realize—taking a 
concrete fact as a start—its basic cause 
and connect it with major principles. 
The elasticity of such a method can 
be perceived immediately. According 
to circumstances, the same event is 
likely to be presented as the conse- 
quence of the “government fascist 
policy,” “the reactionary policy of em- 
ployers,” “the Marshall plan,” “the 
American aggressive war policy,” etc. 
Moreover, these issues (Marshall 
Plan etc. ...) are always presented as 
secondary ones, the prime cause being 
at all times and everywhere capitalism, 
the cause of all evil. That is the enemy, 
the ome and only fee of human kind 
The proclaiming of capitalism as “the 
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one and only foe of human kind” pro- 
ceeds equally from the constant need 
of extreme simplicity of Communist 
propaganda. 

This propaganda goes further still. 
This enemy must be discerned at any 
time, and beyond doubt. But by what 
means? By what signs? What tests? 
The answer is: Whoever is not a Com- 
munist is in the enemy camp. Nothing 
is more simple: “You are not a sup- 
porter of the Great Five Pact? Well 
then, you are sold to capitalism, a fas- 
cist, and a filthy reactionary.” 

When Communist propaganda makes 
its appeal to minds, it appears to be 
irrefutably logical and_ systematic. 
All is cleverly combined in order to 
overwhelm and confuse the critical sense 
and freedom of judgment. The per- 
fect militant is an individual who has 
the Communist catechism at his finger 
tips. He is henceforth a docile instru- 
ment, a political robot. 

Yet Communist propaganda appeals 
much more to feelings, passions or 
instincts than to minds. 

Love, no doubt, plays its part; it 
takes the form of adoration and even 
idolatry when it concerns the great 
chiefs and especially “that genius, the 
father of the people.” 

With consummate art, however, prop- 
aganda also takes fullest advantage of 
men’s baser feelings and passions. Envy, 
resentment, brutality, violence, and 
above all hatred, are the powerful lev- 
ers used to arouse and inflame the 
masses. The passionate element is per- 
haps the dominating element of this 
propaganda. It generates fanaticism. 

If Com ist propag tends to 
stir up violent collective sentiments 
and passions g the , these 
sentiments and passions are always 
controlled, shepherded and strictly dis- 
ciplined. In short, it is apparent that a 
cold and calculating brain decides on 
the utilization of these passionate forces. 

Communist demonstrations never at- 
tain that degree of collective hysteria 
which was the main aspect of Hitlerian 
manifestations. Thus, while Hitler made 
maximum use of his swastika as an 








emblem, the Communists do not go in 
for an extensive display of their ham- 
mer and sickle, doubtless because they 
desire to preserve in their movement the 
appearance of a rational religion. 
Soviet propaganda follows the 
maxim: “Forces must never be scat- 
tered.” Not only does it refuse to dis- 
cuss numerous subjects at the same 
time, not only does it limit its efforts to 
the development of a very limited num- 
ber of great themes that have been care- 
fully selected—the ill-effects of the 
Marshall plan, Eisenhower, the struggle 
against German re-militarism, the Great 
Five Pact 


themes are never developed together 


but better still, these great 


during the same period. On the con- 
trary, we can witness the organization 
of campaigns succeeding one another 
day after day, week after week, cease- 
lessly “hammering” on the same sub 
ject. There are very seldom more than 
two great simultaneous campaigns. 

And it is to be noted, in keeping with 
the military maxim mentioned above. 
that this propaganda is always on the 
offensive. The Communists know as well 
as do the military, that attack is, after 
all, the best form of defense. 

The Communist party exploits ideas 
or concrete facts which are bound up 
with popular sensitiveness, as, for in- 
stance, fear of the atom bomb or the 
horror of war, or again, anti-German re- 
sentment resulting from the war and 
the occupation. 

Let us take, for example, the present 
campaign conducted by the Communists 
against the “American occupation” in 
France. The Communist party specu- 
lates here on national sensitiveness. All 
possible means are used, all efforts con- 
to liken the 
presence of American troops, the trans- 


centrate on the one idea: 


port of war material, the setting up of 
air bases, to the German occupation. 
Yet, the two situations cannot be com- 
pared, and this parallelism clashes with 
the memory of American wartime help. 

But the Communist party aims at 
sowing in minds this simple identifi- 
cation: Americans equal Nazis. \n order 
to attain this end no stone is left un- 


turned, all arguments are resorted to: 
the Americans are liberating war crim- 
inals; in Korea they are committing 
atrocities such as the Nazis did; they 
are rebuilding the German strength; 
they behave in France as the Boches 
did, ete. 

In brief, the entire propaganda is set 
to work to bring about in French minds 
a transfer reaction, to divert the anti- 
German resentment to another subject. 
the Americans, so that between them 
and yesterday’s enemies there may be 
complete identification. 

Communist propaganda resorts to re- 
peated “hammering.” Once an idea is 
launched it is exploited by a campaign, 
unceasingly re-iterated under the most 
diverse forms: leaflets, posters, articles 
in the press etc... . and repeated daily. 
The Communists here count on the prin- 
Hitler in “Mein 
Kampf”: a lie repeated a thousand times 


ciple set forth by 


implants itself better in the minds of 
the masses than a badly handled truth. 

The Communist party tries to mo- 
nopolize the people’s claims and carry 
them beyond their original aims. For 
instance, the strike movement in France 
last spring was started on the very sim- 
ple claim for higher wages. The Com- 
munists care litthe whether these claims 
are satisfied or not. Their efforts aim 
at exploiting the basic current and turn- 
ing it into a social status claim and a 
political movement of the masses. 

With this end in view, the propa- 
ganda strives to unite in the people's 
minds the struggle for bread and the 
struggle for peace. The subject is ap- 
proached from the war budget angle 
the weight of which, they explain, will 
sink any possibility of bettering the 
workers’ standard of living. 

Communist propaganda varies ac- 
cording to social classes. 

It does not hold the same language 
for workers, peasants, or the middle 
classes. That this policy should some- 
times bring about flagrant contradic- 
tions is in no way heeded by the party. 
For instance, on the peasants’ side it 
champions parity prices for agricul- 
tural products, and at one and the same 
time conducts an uproarious campaign 
against the rising cost of food-stuffs, 
this being meant for the city dwellers. 

This variety engenders camouflage. 

Here is a very important point. Com- 
munist leaders know full well that if the 
party reveals its true visage it will never 
rally but a small number of discontent 
ed. It is hence indispensable to go forth 
under a mask; the Trojan Horse tactic 
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The party is definitely collectivist, 
and yet presents itself to the peasants 
as the defender of small property, and 
as a remedy to wholesale cultivation ad- 
vocates the sharing of land, although 
the Communist doctrine specifies that 
the small property is an obstacle in the 
march towards a social world. But the 
Communists know full well that once 
they get into power, it will be easy 
enough to take back what it has given. 

The Communist party defends small 
businesses and enterprises against the 
trusts. 

Totalitarian though it be, it presents 
itself to the intellectuals as the cham- 
pion of free thought and tolerance. 

Fundamentally atheistic and mate- 
rialistic, it asserts itself as the pioneer 
of a new humanism and holds out its 
hand to the Catholics. 

Internationalist, it proclaims itself as 
the uncompromising defender of na- 
tional independence, of 
which it claims to hold a monopoly. 


honor and 


In a word, its aim is to appear as the 
defender of the nation against a hand- 
ful of speculators. 

Propaganda is upheld and carried 
forward by specialized organizations 
which in appearance are not Commu- 
nist. (Another aspect of camouflage.) 

These auxiliary organizations play a 
very important part in Communist stra- 
tegy. First of all because they allow it 
to contact and influence certain social 
circles which would be scared by .the 
Communist label; secondly, because 
they constitute specialized formations 
which go to work in a well-defined pollit- 
ital or social sector, with precise tasks 
and targets. We are faced with a verit- 
able social war-machine in which each 
element, each cog has a well-defined 
function. 

These auxiliary organizations can be 
classed in two categories: a) They either 
deal with a given social element (such 
is Youth Movements, feminine organ- 
izations, popular movements for fam 
ilies, defense committee, national union 
of intellectuals, tenants’ unit, etc.) 
or political (Resistance organizations, 
deportees’ organizations, committee for 
the defense of universal suffrage, etc.), 
b) or else they correspond to the 
starting of a new campaign. Once the 
idea is launched, the organization is 
created with the given task of spreading 
and defending this idea. 

Soviet propaganda is skilled in mak- 
ing the best use of ambiguity. 

Let us consider for instance the 


French Communist party's attitude dur 


” 


ing the occupation of France. It joined 
the national underground movement 
only in June 1941, and that because 
the ussr had been attacked by Hitler. In 
this instance, Communist patriotism was 
circumstantial and tactical. And the 
Communist party immediately claimed 
the utmost credit for the part played by 
its members in the Resistance. 


During the first stages it did not rest 
content with proclaiming the patriotic 
nature of its action in order to wipe out 
the memory of its defeatist attitude dur- 
ing the initial phase of the war. It 
claimed the monopoly of patriotism by 
asserting that the working classes alone, 
as represented by the Communist party, 
offered resistance to the Germans. 


But, from 1947, when the Communist 
leaders were cast out of the French gov- 
ernment and the international situation 
was worsening, these leaders proclaimed 
that they would never fight against the 
ussr. And as a crowning paradox, this 
proclamation was made in the name of 
French patriotism. 

Here is a typical example of how the 
Communists manipulated facts. 

a) The part taken in the struggle 
against the occupying power is immeas- 
urably magnified; 

b) The time of its entry is ante- 
dated ; 

c) It is made the most of in order to 
justify defeatism and eventual treach- 
ery under the cloak of patriotism. 

The argument made use of is that of 
services rendered: the ussr saved civil- 
ization (the part played by the other 
Allies is of course passed over in si- 
lence) ; how could it be imagined that 
the Communists who gave such unde- 
niable proofs of patriotism could be 
traitors; 

d) Finally, Communist propaganda 
ideologically disarms the adversary by 
depriving him of the anti-patriotic argu- 
ment. 

Through these propaganda conjuring 
tricks, an opportune patriotism—which 
is in reality operated under USSR 
orders and for the benefit of that 
nation—has become a permanent trait 
above all suspicion. In the name of this 
patriotism—which is but a phase of 
Communist strategy—French Commu- 
nist leaders would, in case of con- 
flict with the Soviets, undoubtedly give 
orders for sabotage, desertion, defeat- 
ism. This Communist patriotism would 
serve to justify the very acts that would 
disintegrate France 

The Communists speculate on ob- 
livion 
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They know that the masses have a 
tendency to forget what is past. The 
most flagrant case of this conception is 
that of the defeatist part played by the 
French Communist party during the 
first phase of the war. Brought to face 
this period, which is most embarrassing, 
the French Communists adopt the fol- 
lowing tactics: 

a) They impart to past events a false 
explanation. As it is impossible to deny 
Thorez’s desertion in 1939, they decide 
to present it as a display of patriotism. 

Thorez, according to the Communist 
mythology, is supposed to have assumed 
his clandestine fighting post because he 
had already realized that the French 
government, made up of traitors, was 
leading the country to disaster. Hence, 
they try to kill two birds with one 
stone: the pioneer of defeatism is defi- 
nitely turned into the forerunner of the 
patriotic struggle while his adversaries 
are turned into traitors. This falsify- 
ing of history is essentially Bolshevik. 

The manner in which the Soviet prop 
aganda presents the revolution is a typ- 
ical example of this. The leading part 
played by Trotsky is either voluntarily 
ignored or ignominiously slandered, 
while that played by Stalin is immod- 
erately magnified. 

b) The Communist party observes 
silence concerning embarrassing facts 
(such as sabotage) or written docu- 


ments (leaflets, clandestine newspap- 
ers, Thorez’s interviews in the Daily 


Worker) which preach defeatism 
When these subjects are mentioned to 
them, Communists have a ready an 
«wer: Lies and forgeries 
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LACOLOMBE QUI FAITBOUM 


PICASSO’S famous dove, used by Com- 
munists in their “peace drive” all over 
Europe on posters, scarves and stamps. 


c) The Communist party exploits the 
memory of the dead. 

Because a certain number of its 
members were executed by the Ger- 
mans before June 1941, it claims that 
the whole party had, before then, joined 
the struggle against the Germans. 

The Communists never hesitate to 
monopolize for their own ends, their 
opponents’ political objectives. Thus, in 
1930, the Communist party was against 
Social Security laws, asserting that they 
were reform measures. In 1944 they set 
themselves to defend these laws, claim- 
ing them as their own initiative. In the 
same way they defend, today, nationali- 
zation, although they argued for years 
that it was inoperative under capitalism. 

Their propaganda is always very 
well orchestrated. 

This feature is especially noticeable 
on the occasion of great trials such as 
that of Kravchenko, Henri Martin, etc. 
All ways and means are made use of: 
Defense committees are set up; meet- 
ings are organized; petitions are 
started in works and factories, where 
militant Communists are invited to write 
to members of the court in order to 
create in their minds the impression 
that they are dealing with an upheaval 
of public opinion. In a word, the ac- 
cused are turned into heroes and mar- 
tyrs, and glorified daily by the Com- 
munist press. 

Propaganda for “internal” and propa- 
ganda for “external” consumption are 
carefully kept in watertight compart- 
ments, 

This is a direct result of the “camou- 
flage” tactics. 

The case of the intellectual classes is 
the most typical of all. 

When appealing to non-communist 


LESS artistic, but probably more ex- 
plicit, is this travesty on Picasso's 


dove used in Anti-C ist campaign 





intellectuals, Soviet propaganda exalts 
freedom of speech and thought, unre- 
stricted circulation of ideas, cultural 
exchanges, and tolerance. At the same 
time, Communist intellectuals are sub- 
jected to very strict orders and dis- 
cipline. The party dreads their devia- 
tions and their independence of spirit. 
They must keep blindly in line with the 
rules and positions taken up by the 
party. When the French 
Prenant, a Communist, and an author- 
ity on biological questions, endeavored 
to conciliate the theories of Lyssenko 
and those of universally accepted biol- 
ogy, he was taxed with opportunism 
and was cast aside. He was not re- 
elected to the central committee. 

Communists are skilled at making 
capital of prominent figures in the 
arts, letters, sciences. 


Professor 


This was the case, before the war, 
with regard to Barbusse and Romain 
Rolland. Their names and fame were 
exploited. They bore no authority with- 
in the party who mistrusted intellec- 
tuals, but their very presence within it 
upheld the party’s claim to rally the 
intellectual elite, and to be the party 
of the progressive intelligencia. 

The same position is taken nowadays 
in connection with Joliot-Curie and 
Picasso. The example of Picasso con- 
firms the double propaganda principal 


(internal and external). Soviet propa- 
ganda makes the best “outward” use of 
Picasso’s universal fame. But his art, 
in ussr is considered to be typically 
middle-class bourgeois and decadent. 

Communism operates by threats. 

These methods are used especially in 
connection with the police, judges and 
civil servants. 

During the holding of great trials, in 
which the accused are Communists, the 
judges are assailed with petitions meant 
to make them believe that public opin- 
ion demands acquittal. At the same 
time, they are warned by veiled threats 
in the Communist press, of future re- 
prisals. 

These methods are, in certain cases, 
even more direct. 

As for instance, in order to support 
the campaign against German rearma- 
ment, the crypto-Communist, Yves 
Farge, lodged a complaint against the 
French Defense Minister Jules Moch, 
on account of high treason, under the 
pretext that no peace treaty having as 
yet been signed with Germany, all 
collaboration with the enemy of yes- 
terday comes within the provisions of 
item 75 of the French law repressing 
crimes of intelligence with the enemy. 

Finally, Soviet propaganda discred- 
its political adversaries. 

It leaves no room for doubt, hesita- 
tion or half measures. 

From one day to another, Tito has 
been turned from a hero into a traitor. 

The Communist party cares little for 
psychological subtleties. It knows full 
well that calumny and slander, when 
unceasingly repeated, gains immense 
ground. To say, for instance, that 
Trotsky made a mistake, or that he 
started to betray from a certain given 
time would open the door to discussion, 
to controversy, and would create doubt 
in the minds of the militants. That is 
why propaganda must give a simple, 
elementary explanation: Trotsky always 
conspired against the revolution, he was 
a traitor from beginning to end. 

Thus, propaganda neglects no means 
of stirring up in militants the violent 
hatred of the adversary 


A companion piece on American Psychological Warfare by Leonard 


W. Doob, Professor of Psychology, Yale University, and author 


of “Propaganda” will appear in the December issue of UNWorld. 








Loneliness, heartache, the frictions of divergent civilizations 


are often the lot of members of the UN Secretariat. 


And all this trouble, all this need for solace, 


understanding and advice 


falls into the lap of a wise and bright Frenchwoman 


Mother to the UN 


be KOWARSKI will tell you that 


you can’t stir nearly 4,000 people 


of more than sixty nationalities into a 
single broth, and not cause the slight- 
est ripple. 

Miss Kowarski is the one who ought 
to know. She is the ripple-smoother, the 
trouble-shooter, the counselor—and to 
some, in playful affection, the “loving 
mother” of the UN International Sec- 
retariat. 

For all her ability to calm tempests, 
Dora is neither white-haired nor wrin- 
kled with wisdom. She is tall, lithe and 
lovely, with sleek dark hair and big. 
dark eves. and a way of wearing a 
softly-tailored suit that is tout-a-fait 
Parisienne. Despite the name, which 
could be misleading. she was born some 
thirty years ago in Paris. She speaks 
French, English, Polish, Russian, Ger- 
man and a few other languages, with 
equal fluency. 

You will find Mademoiselle Kowarski 
in a cozy office on the fifth floor of the 
Secretariat building. not far from the 
big UN cafeteria. Its informality in- 
vites people to drop in for a chat on 
the way to lunch or after a cup of 
afternoon tea. Men and women who 
have something to get off their chests 
often like to do so without fanfare. 
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I sat in an easy chair there myself 
and talked to Miss Kowarski about her 
trouble-shooting job. 

“Yes, the members of the Secretariat 
have their personal troubles and their 
misunderstandings, too,” she said. 
“Sometimes very serious troubles—at 
other times quite trivial. In many ways 
the problems here differ from those 
to be found anywhere else. The men 
and women employed by the UN have 
been called here from many countries. 
They bring with them their own tradi- 
tions and ways of life—to a strange 
land and a totally new environment. In 
addition to fitting themselves into the 
life of New York, they must make the 
adjustment to all the other ideas and 
traditions of the people with whom they 
must work. 

“Of course, there’s no segregation or 
discrimination of any kind within the 
United Nations. Fortunately, that is 
also true of Parkway Village, on Long 
Island, where many of the Secretariat 
live. In the office arrangements, every 
effort is made to intersperse those of 
every race and color, so they may have 
the experience of day-to-day contacts. 

“But if human relations are sometimes 
difficult between people who grew up 
together naturally there are bound to 


be moments of tension where more than 
sixty nationalities are involved.” 

“What do you find to be the chief 
causes of tension?” I asked. I was 
thinking of the political rows that go 
on in the General Assembly and the 
Security Council, of atomic bombs and 
charges of aggression. I was wonder- 
ing if the “Cold War” was being fought 
out privately within the Secretariat. 

Dora Kowarski laughed. “Oh. it’s the 
little things—the little sharp corners 
that stick into people,” she explained. 
“Britishers, for instance, have a special 
sense of humor. A bit too crisp and 
snappy. French girls tend to sensitivity. 
A French stenographer came to me in 
tears because her British chief re- 
marked, ‘I’m in the office each morning 
at nine, when you are just jumping out 
of bed.’” 

“Had she been late often?” 

“No, indeed. Once, perhaps. He was 
not calling her down. He was just hav- 
ing his little British joke. A remark 
like that would be understood at home. 
In this instance it was not well taken. 
National differences of manner are fre- 
quently quite marked. A Chinese will 
be most careful in explaining the work 
he wants done. A South American may 
seem rather harsh. And there are men 








of certain backgrounds who have not 
been accustomed to treating women as 
their equals. The chief who flung a typ- 
ing job in front of his secretary was 
merely behaving according to custom 
in his own land.” 

“What do you do in such cases? Do 
you call in the chief and tell him of 
the girl’s complaint?” 

“No, never. As a matter of fact, the 
problem is largely solved once it has 
been told. You have no idea what just 
listening will do. It’s sharing of the 
trouble with another that really helps.” 

“But that Britisher. Can’t you get him 
to alter his style of humor?” 

“Yes, we go at that indirectly—in 
the regular UN supervisor discussion 
groups.” Miss Kowarski smiled. “Of 
course there are problems best solved 
by getting the Personnel Office to make 
a transfer. But that’s always a last re- 
sort. It did happen, in the case of one 
young woman who had been very 
strictly reared in her own country. She 
complained that her chief was making 
onerous advances to her. A friend in 
the department insisted the whole thing 
was a misconception on her part. The 
man was the sort who calls every girl 
‘darling.’ He meant no harm. But we 
moved her away from him.” 

To the smoothing of international 
dissension Dora Kowarski brings the 
scientific approach, well seasoned with 
quiet warmth and kindliness. No, she’s 
not a psychiatrist—she insisted on that. 
But she’s come through a pretty stiff 
course in psychology at the Paris Sor- 
bonne’s Ecole des Hautes Etudes, with 
graduate research work in applied psy- 
cology in the Centre de Recherches Sci- 
entifiques. In collaboration with a noted 
professor, she is the author of several 
important treatises on human relations. 
It was the professor who recommended 
her for the UN post. 

At first the idea had been that the 
UN needed an American as a coun- 
selor, in order to help the newcomers 
to become acquainted with New York, 
find housing, and work things out hap- 
pily. But soon the broader aspects of 
the adjustments to be made began to 
come to light. There were many who 
had no knowledge of English. There 
was loneliness, pressure of work that 
gave little time to seek friends, a va- 
riety of problems a non-American could 
grasp more readily, because in a meas- 
ure she was sharing them. 

“How do you personally find this 
city?” I asked Miss Kowarski. 

“Oh, I love it! I love the gadgets and 





GLINTS 


from a glass house 


The right word 


George Mathieu, legendary interpreter of the great conferences 
from Versailles to the Glass House in New York is now Special 
Assistant to the Director of the Bureau of Documents of the UN. 
Throughout his career as an interpreter, Mr. Mathieu’s choir-boy eyes 
and amiable disposition have helped to tone down many a difference of 
opinion between irate diplomats, and have thus furthered the interests 
of peace and security. But once he failed. At the Paris Reparations Con- 
ference in 1925, a British delegate called the statement of a colleague 
“a damned lie.” Mathieu tactfully translated: in the view of the British 
delegate, the statement “did not conform to reality.” 

“I didn’t say that!” interrupted the Briton. “I said it’s a damned lie.” 


Her Napoleon 


Nicholas Orloff, brilliant simultaneous interpreter at the UN, was 
born a Russian prince. Before landing at the UN, like other Russian 
emigrés, he had held a great variety of jobs. At one time he was 
employed in an antique shop. One day a distinguished old lady entered 
the shop and browsed around for some time. Finally she stopped 
before a 19th century frame containing a lock of Napoleon’s hair. 

“How much is that?” she asked. 

“Three hundred and fifty dollars,” answered Mr. Orloff. 

The old lady took out her checkbook and wrote out a check for 
the amount. 

“Now,” she said, pointing to the hair. “You may remove this. I 
don’t want it.” 

“But madame, that is the hair of Napoleon!” 

“I don’t want it,” she repeated. 

“But madame, without the hair the frame has no value. I would 
sell it to you for two dollars.” 

“No,” said the old lady. “I agreed to the price, and I'll stick to it. 
But kindly remove that hair.” 

While Mr. Orloff complied, she explained, “I have a photo of my 
fate husband which will fit exactly into that frame.” 


Come and get it! 


Once at the League of Nations, the morning meeting of the Political 
Committee continued deep into the afternoon, and the delegates were 
thinking mournfully of their food getting cold at their hotels; but 
nobody moved for an adjournment. 

Finally the delegate of France asked for the floor, and said, “Dear 
colleagues, since we cannot reach a conclusion within a short time, 
I suggest we adjourn now and confer with other members of our 
delegations, if necessary with our governments, and after due consider- 
ation of all implications of the point of issue, meet again this afternoon 
and continue our debate. 

Captain Russell, the interpreter, translated this speech as follows, 
“Gentlemen! It’s time for lunch!” 
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the comforts. | like always having 
plenty of hot water. I find Americans 
have generous open hearts. And I love 
the pace and energy of life in the 
United States.” 

“What are some of the stumbling 
blocks?” 

She was thoughtful a moment. 
“Well,” she said, “they are both mate- 
rial and psychological. A young woman 
arriving here is apt to have her head 
turned by the dressiness of the Amer- 
ican girl, who is used to a great va- 
riety of clothes, and to wearing a differ- 
ent costume to the office every day. The 
girl from abroad might have worn the 
same suit, with blouses, the year round. 
In New York she is caught up in the 
gay swirl. She wants to compete. She 
gets a little place of her own, and buys 
a lot of new things to wear. Sometimes, 
suddenly she wakes up to find herself 
deeply in debt. 

“There is also the fact that the com- 
petitive exams by which UN personnel 
are recruited reveal the intellectual ca- 
pacities, but not the emotional factors of 
applicants. Some of our best staff mem- 
bers are uprooted or displaced persons, 
whose sufferings have left them with a 
sense of insecurity. The UN, when they 
first applied, seemed a refuge for a 
new, more secure life. But many of 
them are disappointed at the few social 
contacts. the artificiality of their lives 
here, and the uncertainty regarding the 
future that still plagues them. 

“For men and women alike, thére is 
often a sense of great insecurity about 
working for the United Nations. Only 
a few have five-year contracts. The av- 
erage appointment is six months to one 
year, or else ‘temporary-indefinite’-— 
which means it can be terminated on 
one month’s notice. Of course, when a 
UN employee is repatriated, the furni- 
ture he brought here is shipped home 
for him free of charge—often to very 
distant lands. Yet that feeling of uncer- 
tainty hangs over him—and it’s harder 
for people of most nationalities to bear 
than it is for Americans.” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“Americans are more accustomed to 
insecurity. There is much more of it in 
this country than in most. In France a 
man or woman takes a job and stays 
with it for life. Here there is much 
changing and shifting about. It’s in the 
tradition. Americans are more adven- 
turous.” 

There is one great burden that weighs 
on the hearts of Secretariat employees. 
Miss Kowarski assured me. Greater 
than the burden of debts incurred 


through failures to realize the high level 
of US living costs. Greater even than 
worries over unemployment. It is lone- 
liness. 

Loneliness haunts many who came 
here in high spirits to work for the UN. 
Loneliness is the greatest problem she 
has to meet—and she is meeting it and 
defeating it constantly by all sorts of 
means. For if left alone to do its dam- 
age, it can result in widespread harm 
to individuals and to the general mo- 
rale. 

One young man who had been work- 
ing under great pressure sought her 
help when he was on the verge of a 
breakdown. Although he was surround- 
ed by associates, many of whom were 
as lonely as himself, he was not meeting 
any young women with whom he could 
strike up a friendship. Language and 
nationality barriers stood in the way. 

Miss Kowarski got him off on a UN 
weekend trip where he made a fortunate 
acquaintance. Now things are looking 
up for him. 

For many these UN trips and parties 
offer the much needed chance for mix- 
ing. American families, moreover, have 
shown an eager hospitality, Miss Kow- 
arski says. A whole town in the suburbs 
will arrange to receive a week-end group 
of guests, distributing them to the vari- 
ous homes, entertaining them privately 
and at public get-togethers and dances. 
UN bus trips take large groups to con- 
certs. Occasionally on these jaunts. 
lonely strangers who had been working 
in offices close to each other for months, 
become happy sweethearts overnight. 


Case of the Lonely Husband 


Sometimes, of course, loneliness 
strikes a bad bargain with love. There 
was the case of the married man hired 
by the UN, who left his family abroad 
until he could make the necessary liv- 
ing arrangements in New York. But in 
a fit of loneliness he got himself in- 
volved with another woman. He faced 
in emotional conflict that was very se- 
vere, and had some very frank conver- 
sations with the UN’s counselor, before 
he managed to get his personal loyalties 
straightened out. 

In a somewhat similar case, the out- 
come was less happy. A man with a 
permanent post at tiie UN and his fam- 
ily well established in New York, went 
abroad on an important mission. While 
away he became interested in a charmer, 
and so far forgot his obligations that he 
failed to provide support for his wife 
and children. They were in serious 


straits when Miss Kowarski arranged 
for them to be aided by the UN’s benev- 
olent fund. Later she helped the wife. 
who felt that the disrupted marriage 
could never be pieced together, to re- 
turn to her own country. 

Fortunately, such cases are extremely 
rare—probably more rare than among 
the average US population. Meanwhile. 
romance flourishes in the UN_ sky- 
scraper, whenever it gets half a chance. 
Often indeed, it cuts across national 
lines. There was, for instance, the hand- 
some young Latin American who started 
a Spanish class. He had a big attend- 
ance, with pupils of ten er twelve na- 
tionalities. But one little French girl 
was such an apt scholar he decided to 
take her on permanently. Their mar- 
riage was a gay affair, attended by 
“delegates” of many countries. 

On the other hand, it took a trip to 
New York from far-off India to bring 
together a Hindu couple who had re- 
sided all their lives in neighboring 
towns. They were joined recently at the 
home of an Indian Maharaja, on Long 
Island, in a colorful Hindu ceremony. 

Very often, at the climax of such 
romances, the happy pair come running 
to Dora Kowarski for advice. “How do 
we get married in the United States? 
What papers and formalities are re- 
quired? Where do we go, whom must 
we see?” She helps them get the knot 
tied. And though the UN will not hire 
a man and wife, because of its policy 
of distributing employment as widely 
as possible, it continues both parties if 
they met and married while on the job. 

Day after day, the human problems 
flow through Dora Kowarski’s office. 
with never ceasing variety. A UN mes- 
senger seeks her advice. He wants to 
become a doctor, and he impresses her 
by the amount of constructive planning 
he has done to overcome the financial 
barrier. She has recommended him for 
a scholarship. 

While wars and dangers of wars be- 
set the UN policy makers, the members 
of the UN Secretariat are learning the 
greatest lesson of mankind: how to en- 
joy and appreciate the human differ- 
ences that lend variety to life on our 
planet. How to live together in peace. 
To this great accomplishment the UN’s 
counselor is contributing her share. 
“They call this the ‘Troubles Depart- 
ment’,” she says with a smile, “but 
most troubles vanish pretty easily when 
they reach this office, even if I don’t 
do a thing but just listen. A counselor 
is neither a lawyer nor a psychiatrist— 
but a little bit like an army chaplain.” 
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Half 
The World 
Is Illiterate 


UNESCO fights for “Liberation from Ignorance” 


By CURT L. HEYMANN 


ADULTS are intrigued into learning 
ABC’s by textbooks and newly-acquired 
lore Junior brings home from = school. 


ore than half the people of the 
M world are illiterate. Since the 
earth has an estimated population of 
2,341,154,000 this means that 1,200,000,- 
000 men an women can neither read 
nor write. 

More than half the people of the 
world are also desperately poor. Their 
earnings are so low that their daily diet 
is barely enough to keep them alive. 
In Asia and Africa, where illiteracy is 
most prevalent, a child at birth can ex- 
pect to live no more than thirty years, 
while in the countries of Western 
Europe, where a high proportion of 
the people are able to read and write, 
life expectancy for men and women 
averages 55 years or more. 

In Latin America, which has an esti- 
mated population of 106,000,000, two- 
thirds of the people are believed to be 
illiterate. This means that 70,000.000 
persons, imprisoned behind a wall of 
ignorance, impede the social and eco- 
nomic progress of an entire Continent! 

Liberal provisions for education were 
written into the constitutions of nearly 
all South American nations when they 
were liberated from foreign domination 
and some of them are today spending 
as much as one-fourth of their national 
budgets on schools. But Latin American 
educators have come to realize that 
literacy fer its own sake is not enough. 
Because illiteracy is virtually a synonym 
for hunger, disease, poverty and waste 
of human resources, illiteracy is only 
part of a way of life that must be 
changed. 

Even in the United States, where 
standards of education and living are 
among the highest, illiteracy has not 
been completely wiped out. It has been 
on a steady decline, though, and fell 
(according to figures compiled by the 
US Bureau of the Census) from 20.0 
per cent in 1870 to 6.0 per cent in 
1920. Illiteracy declined to a new low 
in the US by October 1947, when of 
the then 106,000,000 inhabitants who 
were 14 years of age and over, dbout 
2.8 million (2.7 per cent) were unable 
to read and write, either in English or 
any other language, and were there- 
fore classified as illiterate. Today, while 
illiteracy among native white Amer- 
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STUDENTS from many countries study 
educational methods to take back home, 
in classroom once old hotel diningroom. 





AVENUE OF NATIONS leads invitingly 
to UNESCO's education center, Patzcuaro. 
Its Director, below, believes learning of 
no use unless it helps solve poblems. 


icans averages only 1.5 per cent, it is 
still as high as 16.3 per cent among 
Negroes. 

What has been done to break the 
tragic circle of illiteracy that is caused 
by underproduction, malnutrition and 
diseases? The circle can not be broken 
by assaulting one of these elements. If 
the world is to be liberated from ig- 
norance, illiteracy must be attacked 
simultanevusly on all fronts. It is use- 
less to teach people to read and write 
unless they have the incentive to learn 
and are given a chance to use their 
knowledge. 

The problems involved are too com- 
plex and can not be svulved separately. 


TEACHER Obregon needs only a stick 
and a few youngsters to start a recreation 
program, sugar coating to school tedium. 


Illiteracy is a major challenge to man- 
kind that can not be approached by 
such methods as “mass education,” 
“basic education,” “cultural missions” 
or “community developments.” The 
term “fundamental education” comes 
closest to a solution for its main pur- 
pose is to help the people to understand 
their immediate problems and to give 
them the skills to solve them through 
their own efforts. 

Fundamental education is an emer- 
gency solution designed to help the 
masses of illiterate adults and children 
in countries whose educational {facili- 
ties have been inadequate. It is an at- 
tempt to salvage a generation by giving 
it the minimum of education needed to 
improve its way of life, its health, its 
productivity and its social, economic 


and political organization. 

Five years ago, when uNEsco, the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization was first chal- 
lenged to begin its work with a world- 


wide assault on illiteracy, a campaign 
to “capture the imagination of the 
world” was suggested but met with 
great skepticism. It was feared that 
plans on a global scale would be of such 
proportions and call for such large ex- 
penditures that they could not be ma- 
terialized. 

Nevertheless, UNESCO started to ex- 
periment with educational projects and 
—learned by failing. The Marbial Val- 
ley scheme in Haiti is a point in ques- 
tion. In 1947, Haiti asked UNESCO to 
Jaunch a fundamental education project 
there. When work began next year, a 
drought menaced 30,000 people in the 
valley with starvation. Before teaching 
materials could be prepared, it was 
found that the Creole alphabet and 
spelling had to be standardized. Despite 
seemingly insoluble problems, UNESCO 
proceeded with its experiment and last 
year built a center in Marbial which 
now has a clinic and ten adult schools 
for 500 students. 


THREE generations of Tarascan Indian 
family who were among 4,000 helping 


oer 


Pres. Aleman inaugurate UNESCO center. 
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Backward people everywhere will 
doubtless benefit from the Marbial ex- 
perience. For uNesco is undaunted in 
its pioneering spirit, knowing full well 
that its fundamental educational work, 
because of a limited budget, had to be 
experimental. The experiments showed 
clearly that fundamental education can 
not hope to achieve tangible results 
without men and materials specially 
fitted and designed for its task. 

As neither is available at present, 
UNESCO has now put forward a plan 
to train fundamental education workers 
and to develop samples of teaching 
materials they need. It is a tremendous 
scheme on a gigantic scale that was 
adopted unanimously at the agency’s 
sixth annual conference here in Paris. 
Because of its importance it was given 
priority over other UNESCO projects 
and it was decided to put it into action 
immediately. 

uNESCO’s plan for “Liberation from 
Ignorance” has been the subject of care- 
ful preparation and study. Based on 
international cooperation, it entails 
long-term activities on a range hereto- 
fore never attempted in the field of 
education. The program calls for a 
12-year plan, involving a cost of 
$20,000,000. 

It was decided to set up a global net- 
work of international fundamental edu- 
cation centers in six areas of the world 
where educational levels are below the 
average. There will be one each in 
India, the Middle East, Latin America 
and Equatorial Africa, and two in the 
Far East. 

The importance of this plan derives 
from the fact that half of the world 
can neither read nor write but is com- 


“WITH THESE ARMS We Shall 
Win!” one of the Posters for Prog- 
ress Brazil is now using in her 
campaign for adult education. 
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TWO APPROACHES TO LITERACY TEACHING. Using Mexican communities as “laborato- 
ries”, students at the Patzcuaro Fundamental Education Centre will test the relative effectiveness of 
two teaching methods—direct instruction in Spanish and the use of the local language with a later 
transition to Spanish. The illustrations above demonstrate different approaches to this problem in 
two Latin American countries. They show (1) a page from “Cartilla Tarasco-Espanol”, a literacy 
primer in Tarascan and Spanish, which offers a bridge from a vernacular to a regional language and (2) 
a Brazilian primer which goes straight into the regional language, Portuguese, and makes learning 
as streamlined as possible 
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pletely ignorant of even the simplest 
technical methods. Fundamental educa- 
tion will therefore help these people, 
children and adults alike, to understand 
the problems of their immediate en- 
vironments and their rights and duties 
as citizens and individuals. Fundamental 
teaching will enable them to participate 
more effectively in the economic and 
social progress of their communities. 
At each center, teachers 
from the area will be trained in 
21-month courses in the tecl:niques of 
fundamental education. As these teach- 
ers return to their own countries, they 
will assist in the establishment of na- 
tional fundamental centers 
where their knowledge will be progres- 
sively propagated. In addition, the 
centers will carry on research into the 
precise amount of ignorance to be com- 
batted in their regions, the most efficient 
methods of capturing the interest of 
their prospective pupils and such prob- 
lems as the teaching of a population 


regional 


education 


whose language has no fixed spelling 
or grammar. They will also produce 
textbooks and reading books, as well 
as posters and films based on their day- 
by-day experience in the field. 

The total funds contemplated for this 
purpose in 1952 are $453,000 of which 
$235,000 are drawn from UNESCO’s an- 
nual budget of $8,718,000. From Tech- 


nical Assistance $178,000 is expected 


and $40.000 from the Organization of 
American States. With this sum it will 
be possible as in the case of the first 
“model” center which already exists in 
Patzcuaro, extend the 
course for 50 trainee teachers by one 
year and to admit a new batch of 100 
students on January 1, 1952. In addi- 
tion, a second center will be opened in 
1952 for some hundred teacher trainees 
in a region to be decided upon. Mean- 


Mexico—to 


while preparations will begin for the 
opening of a third center in 1953. 
Patzcuaro, a quiet little town on the 
shores of a mountain lake 250 miles 
west of Mexico City, has become 
UNESCO’s test case since it was inaugu- 
rated last May as an international train- 
ing school and research laboratory to 
raise standards of living through educa- 
tion. It is now a going concern, run on 
a yearly budget of $155,000. Buildings 
and land were donated by the Mexican 
government. The school’s faculty, head 
ed by Lucas Ortiz, former Director of 
Rural Education in Mexico, has been 
drawn from Colombia, Denmark, Puerto 
Rico, Mexico and the United States. The 
52 post-graduate students at the center 
all experienced school teachers, nurs- 
es, home economists, agricultural engi- 
neers and adult educators—from Bolivia, 
Costa Rica, Ecuador, El Salvador, Hon- 
duras, Peru, Guatemala. Haiti, Mexico. 


Continued on page (4) 








De Groene Amsterdammer, Netherlands 





Don Quixote’s new Sancho Panza. 


Franc-Tireur, Paris, France. 














In Korea: “Look. a Korean!” 








La Razon, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


Telegraph, Sydney, Australia. 




















Hitler: “Re-arm Germany against Russia? 
. . o . ” 
This is where I came in. 


a ae oars ala eeaaameatel ‘ung Pao, Shanghai and H H. 
Scien indie Clete. Ta Kung Pao, Shanghai and Hong Kong 








National Herald, Lucknow, India. 











Uncle Sam pulls the lever at the UN. 











Western powers study Malik’s cease-fire proposal. 





Postmen the world over are delivering 
a new kind of stamp this month. 
Here is the story of the birth pangs STE AERIENNI 
AIR MALI 
of this great event 
UN’s first postage stamps are printed 


in its 5 official languages. Swallow and 
emblem design by Danish Olav Mathiesen. 


The Stamp of Peace 


By ELLIOTT HAYNES 


STAMP designs compressed to 27 x 40 mm. must be simple. For 
airmail, Danish artist Ole Hamann uses gull-plane speed symbols. 





VIDENCE that the UN is here to 
E stay is the appearance this month 
of the world organization’s first postage 
stamps. Understandably impressed by 
the event, UNW called on Bertil Ren- 
borg, Chief of the United Nations Postal 
Administration, who has guided the 
unique program. 

Mr. Renborg, a pipe-smoking Swede 
with a quiet humor and immense im- 
perturbability, was bent over a mass of 
material in several folders when we en- 
tered his 14th floor office. He raised his 
blond-and-silver head and _finely-wrin- 
kled face and handed us a sheet on 

DEDICATED to UN _ International which a number of gently-hued stamps 


Childrens’ Emergency Fund, appeal of had been pasted. 
this stamp by S. L. Hartz is, universal. 





“T never tire of studying these things.” 
he remarked. “A stamp is really a tiny 
advertising poster, and posters, of 
course, have been an accepted form of 
art for centuries. Stamp designing 
forms a particularly difficult genre of 
poster art,” he continued, “because 
space is so severely limited. Our UN 
stamps, in that respect, are quite a nota- 
ble achievement.” Mr. Renborg pointed 
to the fact that all five official UN lan- 
guages are included on almost every 
stamp, while the pictorial symbols of 
world unity and the like are of massive 

import. “To get all that on a piece of 

— at ek ae paper measuring 27 by 33 millimeters 
u t ‘ ‘ . i 

een ey F. Doeve, oer ame “ a takes some doing,” he commented, “es- 
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pecially when it must be done simply, 
with beauty and effectiveness.” 

We admitted it was a bit beyond us 
and were told that the UN had literally 
scoured the earth for designs. “This has 
been a truly international affair,” Mr. 
Renborg emphasized. “We invited en- 
graving and printing companies in the 
United States, England, France, Hol- 
land, Italy and Switzerland to submit 
samples. All of them gladly undertook 
to assist. Then, too, a great many artists 
submitted designs voluntarily. All told, 
about 150 were received by a Secretariat 
committee, which chose 36 for final se- 
lection by a committee appointed by the 
Secretary-General. They picked the 
eight you're looking at.” 

Renborg pointed a long finger at one 
of them and smiled. “This was my fa- 
vorite from the start but the final com- 
mittee almost rejected it. They held two 
meetings, and only recognized its virtues 
at the last second. However,” he added, 
“both meetings were unanimous.” 

Relishing unanimity comes naturally 
to Mr. Renborg. A member of that 
unique professional class which has 
arisen to staff international bodies, he 
is one of many men at the UN whose 
life has been dedicated to impoving the 
lot of mankind in toto. After Swedish 
diplomatic service had taken him to the 
US, Canada, China and Japan, he joined 
the Narcotic Drugs Control Division of 
the League of Nations, in 1929. The 
seven deadly sins are permanent, as 
must therefore be the policemen, na- 
tional and international, who combat 
them. Renborg spent seventeen years 
cracking down on international dope 
combines, from 1939 he was in charge. 

Retired from this exhausting career 
in 1946, Renborg was brought to Lake 


POSTER in miniature takes UN build- 
ings and emblem as inspiration for 
stamp by Mexican artist Leon Helguera. 


Success and handed the UN’s Commu- 
nications and Records Division, which 
he operated out of a shoe-box. The ad- 
dition of Chinese, Russian and Spanish 
to diplomatic parlance made his job 
tremendously complex, but Renborg 
does not feel the effort was wasted. It is 
useful to remind delegates of worthy 
sentiments whose expression fails to 
jibe with subsequent behavior. Verba 
Volent, Scripto Manent. 

In November of 1949, Renborg es- 
caped this torrent of words to the quiet 
of South Korea as Principal Secretary 
of the UN Commission. Eleven months 
later he was recalled to Lake Success 
to advise the UN Secretariat on the now- 
beleaguered nation. North Korean ag- 
gression had made his final months in 
Asia anything but calm. As Renborg 
put it, “we were kept pretty busy.” He 
naturally was appointed Secretary of 
the UN Interim Committee on Korea 
hurriedly formed in New York. In 
1950, Renborg was appointed to his 
present post. 

“You might consider the stamp proj- 
ect something of a detente,” he re- 
marked. “On the contrary, it has been 
terribly exciting. This is the first time 
an international organization has had 
its own stamps and postal administra- 
tion. Of course, the League over-printed 
Swiss stamps, and today the ILO, WHO, 
and IRO do in Geneva. The Permanent 
Court of International Justice at the 
Hague used Dutch stamps over-printed 
in gold until they procured their name 
on an original Dutch stamp six months 
ago. But all these are national stamps 
of the countries concerned. Our UN 
stamps are not issued by national gov- 
ernments. They are strictly UN prop- 
erty.” 

The UN, according to Mr. Renborg, 
will have the stamps printed and 
placed in the UN post office in the Sec- 
retariat building in New York. They 
can be used, together with meter im- 
pressions, only for UN mail emanating 
from that building, though future ar- 
rangements may include other UN 
offices around the world. “Since the 
UN Postal Aministration is affiliated 
with the Universal Postal Union, they 
can go almost anywhere in the world,” 
he added. “When you remember that 
the General Assembly did not vote to 
go ahead with the project until No- 
vember 16, 1950, the progress to date 
is impressive.” 

Assistant Secretary-General Cohen 
first brought the idea forward in 1946, 
and in 1947 the Argentine delegate in- 
troduced a stamp resolution in the 


General Assembly. The subject was de- 
bated vigorously until the deciding vote 
in 1950. “That decision was also unani- 
mous,” Renborg recalled, “but a lot of 
issues had to be settled before it was 
possible. As in every new venture there 
was some opposition and criticism. But 
when the US decided to issue only four 
commemorative stamps this year inter- 
est in UN stamps picked up. Normally, 
the US issues quite a number of com- 
memoratives every year.” 

The US probably curtailled stamp is- 
sues so drastically for reasons of econ- 
omy. It takes a lot of money to design 
and print a new stamp. The primary 
objection to UN stamps lay in that 
fact. The United States Post Office lost 
$500 million in one year recently, and 
nobody wanted the United Nations to 
lose a proportionate amount, dependent 
as it is on contributions instead of tax- 
ation. The problem was finally settled 
when an agreement was reached with 
the United States Post Office whereby 
they would run the United Nations 
Post Office, giving the UN their effi- 
ciency and experience, and the UN 
would merely provide the stamps and 
pay the small UN Postal Administrae 
tion staff. The UN Post Office em- 
ployees, nominally UN ems 
ployees, will actually be paid by the 
United States Government, as will the 
normal cost of the Office. As compens 
sation for their work, the US Post Office 
will retain all revenue from UN stamps 
sold for postal purposes. while the UN 
retains that from philatelic sales. With 
this arrangement, the United Nations 
Postal Administration stands to make 
an estimated profit of $220,000 the first 
year. Expenses should be $80,000 for 
stamps and Secretariat personnel with 
a $300,000 income from the sale of 
stamps to philatelists. 
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Mr. Renborg had stopped talking to 
refill his pipe, and we ventured to re- 
mark that his sales estimate sounded a 
bit optimistic. “The first day they ar- 
rive,” he confided, “we'll have to fil 
100,000 orders. In spite of the fact 
that we asked people not to send them, 
orders are pouring in at a rate of 100 
a day. We’re going to sell them at face 
value, $2.8814 for a complete set, and 
that adds up to money.” 

We inquired whether this flood of 
requests bothered him. He was pensive 
for a moment, staring at the East River 
panorama spreading out far beneath 
his window, then: “The more people 
ask of the United Nations the better, 
After all. ite the wheel that squeaks that 
gets the grease.” 
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The anniversary of the United Nations, 


October 24th, is the day 


on which the UN Charter came into force, 


is a mandate of the peoples 


of the world that there shall be peace 
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UN Day poster 1951 
in Indonesian-Malay 


TRIBESMEN of Togoland eagerly joined 
their government in colorful festivities 


held in honor of the UN's fifth birthday 


UN FLAG, presented to Japanese UNA 
by Maryland UNA, is held by S. Asao, 
of the NYK Steamship Lines, Governor 
S. Yasui, and UNO President N. Sato. 


The World Celebrates .. . 


By M. M. GOEBEL 


EOPLE have been celebrating one 
thing and another ever since the 
day, now dimmed by the ages, when it 
first occurred to man that he was per- 
haps a pretty clever fellow, after all. 
Most celebrations since then—victories, 
weddings, anniversaries—have com- 
memorated more or less personal or 
national achievements and events. 

But with United Nations Day, Octo- 
ber 24—the first date ever to be ob- 
served by the entire world—man takes 
a long stride beyond the rim of his 
small personal circle into the large: 
global one. Across the face of the earth 
and tlic seven seas, a stirring bond is 
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drawing human beings together—chil- 
dren of Togoland and sophisticates of 
Paris and New York alike—in a vast 
circle whose open sesame is a belief 
in man’s future and a determination to 
realize the limitless aspirations possible 
to a healthy, peaceful family of nations. 

It is this new spirit which is being 
honored on UN Day, when flags wave, 
church bells ring, statesmen deliver 
speeches, and people of all ages, races 
and creeds parade along the streets. 
Everybody celebrates UN Day. 

It was this same spirit that prompted 
a young lady of the venerable age of 
ten to sit down in her home half-way 


round the world and write Secretary 
General Trygve Lie “when I was in the 
lower grades, I didn’t think the UN was 
so important. Now I am glad we have a 
UN. It does wonderful things for chil- 
dren.” 

Thousands of school children wrote 
to the UN, telling in happy scrawls of 
their preparations for the day—flag 
making, poster painting, play-writing, 
poem and song composing, and dozens 
of other “works of art.” Children take 
to the UN as ducks to water, and try to 
apply its principles literally. Some of 
them correspond with children in far- 
away places, others try to sell their 
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THOUSANDS of “posters” flooded UN 
as school] children all over the country 
sent in results of their artistic effort. 





elders on the advantages of travel 
abroad; in the lower grades they have 
looked up the UN members in their 
geographies—“some we never even 
heard of, but we found them all”— 
and insist their teachers tell them about 
these fascinating lands. But as every- 
where else, the opportunist crops up 
even in the school room. One budding 
ten percenter writes Mr. Lie, “I want to 
tell you what a good job I think you 
and the UN are doing. P.S.: Please 
answer my letter, I'll get extra credit 
for it.” 

On the grown-up but not more seri- 
ous-minded level, last year every single 
member nation from A to Y reported 
hundreds of UN Day Fetes. Their 
stories crowd each other for the telling, 
but space permits only a scattered few. 

Afghanistan—to begin at the begin- 
ning—observed UN Day with all due 
pomp and ceremony. The Prime Min- 
ister, His Royal Highness Shah Mah- 
moud Khan, gave an address over the 
radio; newspapers ran special features; 
the Ministry of Education published a 
99-page illustrated pamphlet on the UN 
and specialized agencies, introduced by 
King Mohammad Zahir Shah; and the 
Ministry of Communications issued a 
special commemorative postage stamp. 

Argentina designed a special stamp 
cancellation. The press laid stress on 
UN activities toward peace, and movie 
houses showed UN films. In Rosario a 
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Planning for UN Day 


The UN, like the vote, is everybody’s job. Neglect it and you may 
lose it! October 24th is UN Day, and people all over the world are 
celebrating. We know you will want to join in the festivities, and so 
the Editors of UN WORLD in cooperation with the American Association 
for the UN have prepared some suggestions to help you. 


Can you spare an hour on October 24th to attend the United Nations 
Dinner in your community? Famous dishes from several UN countries 
will be served. Waitresses will be your high school girls in national 
costumes. Bouquets of flags will decorate the tables and colorful UN 
posters will adorn the walls. You may, if you wish, stay on to see an 
interesting UN movie, or hear a speaker inspire you to greater faith 
in the future of humanity. If no such dinner has been planned in your 
home town, why don’t you organize one yourself. 


Below are listed free or inexpensive materials which you may procure 
by writing (airmail, we hope) to the American Association for the UN, 
45 East 65th Street, New York 21, NY. The ideas and materials offered 
can help you plan a memorable occasion with a minimum of work and 
expense. We know your personal friends, your club, church or school 
members will be interested when they hear. Why not talk to them? 


Material Available for UN Week Programs: 


UN Week Poster 1336" © 20%” oo. ctci ss cvneecicwewt Single copy free 


WW Ro rete 10” HIS” cise no easine esse csacvneiws sien Single copy free 


Sets of Flags of UN Member Nations — paper flags 2” x 3” in full 
color, with gummed edges and sticks for mounting ..$/.00 per set 


Lapel Pins — clip-on pins showing UN Headquarters .....50¢ per 100 


8-page pamphlet giving 


What You Can Do For UN Week — 
suggestions for community campaigns ..........Single copy free 
$1.50 per 100 


Questions & Answers on the UN — 4-page folder of basic facts 
about the UN ... <sietie-eiias 65418eihs s/o eR COROT PROS 
$1.00 per 100 


List of Films on UN and World Affairs pamphlet listing a 


variety of recommended films for rent ... Hesidcesaw eee 


Other Sources: 


The World’s Favorite Recipes — new book of tested recipes from 
the 60 UN nations (order from National Citizens Committee 


for UN Day. 816 21st Street NW. Washington 6. D.C.) ....$/.00 


Program Suggestions for Churches, Synagogues & Other Re. 
ligious Organizations — suggestions, themes for sermons, 
prayer, programs (order from The Church Peace Union, 170 
East 64th Street, New York 21, N.Y.) Single copy free 

75¢ per 100 


UN Posters — various sizes and subfects. Write to: Dep’t of Public 
Information, UN Headquarters, New York. 


Copies of UN WORLD Magazine — copies of this October issue or 
the August issue, which featured Human Rights, are particularly 
appropriate for distribution during UN Week (order from UN 
WORLD, 319 East 44th Street, New York 17, N.Y.). 

Single copy 35¢ 
25 or more copies, each 25¢ 

















street was named “Naciones Unidas.” 
Posters and flags were all over the place 
—in shop windows, along public 
squares and streets. Radio programs re- 
sounded every hour, day and night, and 
especially active in all this to-do was 
commentator Juan José de Soize Reilly. 

Australia, in addition to the usual 
displays of flags, posters and other 
material—and the activities of schools, 
churches, radio stations, cinemas, NGO’s 
(Non-Governmental Organization) ,* 
and church, business and government 
leaders—added a unique feature. There 
was dancing in the streets of Sydney 
last October 24th .and refugees from 
many countries added to the gaiety of 
the party. 

Brazil went all-out in its celebration. 
Flying General Romulo to Rio climaxed 
a week of NGO Conference festivities. 
UN Day galas were held in the theatres 
of several cities, at which President 
Dutra presided. 
broadcast, films were made of the Gen- 
eral’s visit and of the Conference and 


Round tables were 


shown in all movie houses, and contests 
were organized by the Institute of Edu- 
cation and by several Rotary (one of 
the NGO’s) branches, with one prize- 
winner awarded a trip to Rio. 

In China the staff of the UN and 
specialized agencies gave a luncheon 
and at least one Shanghai newspaper 
ran editorials. Taipeh, not to be out- 
done, leaned toward mass meetings, 
Cheng Tien-fang, 
cocktail 
parties. The student body of Miaoli Ag- 


statements—one_ by 
Minister of Education—and 
riculture School wrote Secretary Gen- 
eral Lie to say they had commemorated 
the day by publishing wall newspapers 
and holding oratory and essay contests. 
They enclosed a letter for the youth of 
all member nations as a step toward 
better understanding and cooperation. 

Czechoslovakia observed the occa- 
sion—outside of special meetings of the 
UN Information Center and the UN As- 
sociation, which distributed over 20,000 
pieces of information material to or- 
ganizations and schools—by broadcast- 
ing over every radio station a speech 
delivered at Lake Success by the Czech- 
oslovak Minister of Foreign Affairs 
This was followed by a ten-minute lec- 
ture on the significance of the UN and 
talks by local teachers—especially in 
districts where unicer (UN Interna- 
Children’s Emergency Fund) 
school feeding was in progress. 

In France, even when Frenchmen 


tional 


*Organizations associated with the 
UN as either consultants or ebservers. 
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opened their mail they were reminded 
of UN Day. Two of Paris’ post offices, 
handling 250,000 letters a day, post- 
marked all mail with the UN symbol. 
Headed by Paris, where the whole city 
and Government participated. Cannes, 
Dijon, Limoges and dozens of other 
communities were decked out in holiday 
trimming. Lille, among other lively ac- 
tivities, had a popular display in which 
shop windows featured articles from 
each of the member nations. A UN flag 
was presented to the French battalion 
just leaving for Korea. 

In India, Delhi alone put on twenty- 
four different programs. Addresses by 
prominent personalities—Prime Minis- 
ter Nehru spoke before an audience of 
10.000, and the President, Foreign Min- 
ister and US Ambassador also made 
speeches—discussions, symposiums, film 
shows, music programs, group exercises 
by school children, and just about every 
other means devised for communication 
of ideas between human beings were 
used. Here again the UN Association 
and the ubiquitous Rotary were active. 

The days of UN week were given des- 
ignations such as Children’s Day, Youth 
Welfare Day, UN Day, 
Women’s Day, and suitable programs 
scheduled for each. At a model Security 


Day. Social 


Council session at Delhi's Commercial 
College, member UNations were repre- 
sented by students speaking in the lan- 
guages heard at actual UN meetings. 
Attending interpreters gave the stu- 
dents’ meeting the flavor of authenticity. 

In Mexico practically all the schools 

30.000 strong—knocked off and cele- 
brated in earnest. Here. too, there were 
all manner of competitions; nation-wide 
and local, scholastic and extra-mural. 
There was oratory in prose and poetry. 
Special messages came from President 
Aleman and Jaime Torres Bodet. There 
were songs and dances of many nations. 


There were parades galore, generally 


through the main streets of the towns. 
In Mexico City 10,000 students marched, 
joined along the way by an additional 
1.000 all flying flags of member nations 
and singing a Hymn to Peace. By of- 
ficial decree of the President, flags flew 
from all public buildings, and precisely 
at noon every Casey Jones on duty 
sounded a loud, soul-satisfying blast on 
the whistle of his locomotive. 

In the USSR, the UN flag flew over 
the UN Information Centre, which had 
sent out thousands of pieces of UN ma- 
terial to newspapers, public organiza- 
tions, schools, teachers, lecturers, etc. 
UN exhibite were displayed at the Cen- 
tre and in theatre lobbies in Moscow, 


Kiev and Minsk. The press ran articles 
noting the anniversary. No Rotary. 

From the United Kingdom came a 
deluge of reports through the United 
Nations Association, which has 800 
branches in that country alone. As in 
Paris, the public, churches, schools, 
NGO’s and the Government joined to 
make up London’s most successful cele- 
bration to date. The UN flag, unfurled 
by Prime Minister Attlee at an open-air 
religious service conducted by the Dean 
of Westminster, was sent to UN forces 
in Korea. 

In the United States, celebrations 
reached well up into the thousands. 
They were coordinated by the National 
Citizens’ Committee, under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. Roosevelt. 

Huge observances were held through- 
out the country. New Mexico’s celebra- 
tion was state-wide; New York’s parade 
featured a float in the shape of a birth- 
day cake complete with candles; Phila- 
delphia built its program around the 
Liberty Bell; the whole city celebrated 
in Columbus (Ohio), and climaxed it 
all with a great community gathering; 
Brooklyn Dodgers’ Jackie Robinson 
spoke on the UN at a Tampa (Fla.) 
meeting; Miami Beach had folk and 
public dancing, and a fashion show 
whose models arrived by plane; Denver 
dedicated its UN Square; Detroit 
(Mich.) and Windsor (Ontario, Can- 
ada) joined hands across the border in 
their UN Week celebration; Long Beach 
(Cal.) ceremonies included raising the 
UN and US flags, to fly side by side 
above the city from then on. 

Minister Tito 
commending the 


Yugoslavia’s Prime 


made a_ statement 
statesmen responsible for boldly seek- 
ing new paths for preventing aggres- 
sion. The press, in addition to printing 
his speech, published an address on the 
UN by the President of the National 
Assembly, together with UN dispatches. 

The UN hopes to create, in the near 
future, an international UN Day Com- 
mittee with representatives from all 
member states, to effect a more complete 
exchange of information and working 
methods, and to provide a real basis for 
the kind of people’s observance of this 
day all over the world that was intended 
when UN Day was established. 

With such gratifying work already 
accomplished by existing organizations, 
it seems likely that only a slight assist 
from the proposed Committee will have 
us all out of schools, offices and fac- 
tories by next UN Day—we may all be 
too busy celebrating to work—for our 
first internationa] Jegal holiday. 























Oasis in a Stormy World 


A SPECIAL FEATURE 





—— to remain “perpetually neutral” does not mean 


that the Swiss are disinterested in collective security. 
It is the conscious application of the historic lesson 


that they can preserve their national existence only by staying out of wars. 


By WILLIAM RAPPARD 


Graduate School of International Studies, 


Geneva 


The Philosophy renee 


the cause of collective security, re- 
cently Winston Churchill declared in 
my presence: “Switzerland is the only 
country in the world today which has 
the right to remain neutral.” 
Now, why is this so? Have not the 
events of the present century, to go no 
further afield, sufficed to show that there 
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¢ ‘1 itralit can be neither salvation in, nor justifi- 
cation for a refusal to 








join forces 
against a wanton aggressor in a global 
war? If even a country as peaceful and 
as powerful as the United States, and 
one as well protected against foreign 
invasion both by its own military re- 
sources and by its geographical posi- 
tion, has been reluctantly forced to 
abandon its traditionally neutral status, 
is it not obvious that the day of neu- 
trality is definitely past for all nations? 
Moreover can there be any hope for the 
maintenance of peace in the world today 
if an attack on any one state be not 
held to be an attack on all, and re- 
sisted and repelled as such by all pros- 
pective victims of violence? Is there any 
reason why the principle of the active 
solidarity of the law-abiding, on which 
peace and order have for centuries been 
based within all civilized countries. 
should not be extended to the interna- 
tional community? And is an active in- 
ternational solidarity not logically and 
politically incompatible with any form 
of national neutrality? 

These questions are formulated to 
show that the author is neither indiffer- 
ent to the problem of the organization 
of peace nor blind to the difficulties in- 
herent in the defense of Swiss neutral- 
ity. As long as the establishment of a 
world state remains a Utopia. implying 
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CROSSROADS of three countries at Basle, the point 
beyond which wars do not trespass into the natural 
defenses of jagged Swiss mountain and rushing torrent. 








as it necessarily dues the subordination 
of all national sovereignties to one su- 
preme authority, I see no other conceiv- 
able method of protecting the pacific 
peoples against aggression but that of 
a general alliance among them. 

This idea is at the root of both the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and 
the Charter of the United Nations. The 
main difference between the two instru 
ments lies in the fact that the former 
was based on the principle of the equal 
rights and duties of nations, whereas 
the latter imposes far heavier responsi 
bilities on the great powers, while 
granting them correspondingly much 
wider rights. Under the Charter, the de- 
fense of peace rests primarily with the 
great powers, but each of them remains 
the sole judge of its duties in the face 
of an outbreak of international violence. 
On the other hand, all states not repre 
sented on the Security Council are 
obliged to carry out its decision in the 
defense of peace if and when that body 
achieves the necessary majority “includ- 
ing the concurring votes of the perma- 
nent members.” 

Such, at least, is the theory that was 
set up by the framers of the Charter 
and accepted by all its signatories. The 
experience of the last years has shown 
it to be unworkable under present cir- 
cumstances. The United Nations have 
therefore reverted to a practice very 
similar to that which had been pro- 
vided for under the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. At bottom, however, 
the policy remains the same. It is that 
of collective security. 

That policy I look upon as funda- 
mentally sound. It is the natural re- 
action of a peace-loving world to a 
situation in which all peoples and most 
governments wish to avoid and to pre- 
vent war while not abandoning their 
national sovereignty. If, therefore, Switz- 
erland’s insistence on her traditional 
neutrality could in any measure be held 
to frustrate that policy of general col- 
lective security, I should be the last to 
defend it. 

Is it not obvious, however, that such 
is not in the least the case? The small 
size of Switzerland, her position on the 
map, her mountainous topography, and 
above all the traditional and undoubted 
will of her people to bar the road to any 
aggressor, all combine to show that, in 
actual fact, the citadel of the world 
peace is in no way threatened nor its 
defenses breached by the existence in 
the heart of Europe of a heavily armed. 
neutral Alpine republic. That this is 
not pure theory has been convincingly 
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demonstrated by the experience of the 
two recent world wars. 

What were these wars, unleashed by 
wanton aggressors and won by the com- 
bined efforts of their pacific victims, if 
not a practical application of the doc- 
trine of collective security? And who 
could pretend that the neutrality of 
Switzerland in any respect favored the 
aggressors and weakened the cause of 
their foes? Who could deny that, on 
the contrary, this armed and actively 
philanthropic neutrality was, in the first 


stages of the military operations, a pro 
tective bastion against aggression and 
then, throughout their whole course, a 
boon for all the victims thereof? 

It is not for a Swiss citizen to stress 
the sérvices rendered by his country 
either under its national ensign of the 
white cross on the red field, as a diplo- 
matic protector of the belligerents, or 
under the flag of the red cross on a 
white field, as a disinterested friend of 
prisoners: of war and other war casual 
ties. Tt should never be forgotten, how 
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ever, that it was due solely to the in- 
stitution of her permanent neutrality 
that Switzerland was enabled to render 
both these services. 

This incidental reference to the inter- 
national consequences of Swiss neutral- 
ity is no part of my main argument. It 
was intended solely as an answer to 
those who might accuse my country of 
national egoism and blame it for failing 
to face up to the obligations of inter- 
national solidarity. 

But while it would be grossly unfair 
to denounce Switzerland as an inter- 
national scab, it would on the other 
hand be loathesome cant to present her 
in the robes of the world’s good Samar- 
itan. While her people's attachment to 
her policy of strict neutrality would 
doubtless be seriously shaken if they 
were ever to be convinced that it stood 
in the way of an effective organization 
of peace, and while they are sincerely 
grateful for the privilege they owe it 
of being able to do something to lessen 
the sufferings of the victims of war, this 
attachment itself is due mainly to his- 
torical circumstances and to reasons of 
national interest. 


The Deeper Meaning of Peace 


To sum it up in one phrase, the Swiss 
are fervently neutral today because they 
are fervently Swiss. They realize that 
had it not been for the neutrality of 
their country in the past, they would 
long since have lost their national unity 
and indeed forfeited their national ex- 
istence. 

This is no idle illusion. It is a con- 
viction firmly based on indisputable 
geographical and historical facts. These 
facts, stated in almost telegraphic brev- 
ity, are as follows: 

1. Since the Middle Ages and up to 
1848. when they adopted a federal con- 
stitution on the American model, the 
Swiss cantons were loosely knit to- 
gether by treaties of mutual defense. 
These minute political entities, each in- 
finitely weaker than any of their foreign 
neighbors, were hardly more than allies. 

2. They were economically, socially 
and politically very different from each 
other, some being purely rural and 
others mainly urban communities. They 
bad in fact litthke in common save a 
mountainous habitat and a common love 
of republican independence in a world 
of dukedoms and other feudal princi- 
palities. 

3. Further to enhance their hetero- 
geneity, the religious Reformation of 
the sixteenth century split them into 
two groups. The larger, wealthier and 
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most populous cantons embraced the 
new faith, whereas the majority of 
them, representing together a minority 
of the Swiss people, remained faithful 
to Rome. As the same confessional 
schisms divided their foreign neighbors 
in the heart of Europe, both Catholics 
and Protestants in Switzerland were 
constantly being threatened and cajoled 
from without. 

4. Matters came to a head in the sev- 
enteenth century with the outbreak of 
the Thirty Years’ War. This long con- 
flict, which lasted from 1618 to 1648, 
was both a dynastic and a religious 
struggle. It opposed not only the Ger- 
manic Empire and the French mon- 
archy. but also the two rival faiths. 

5. Now, geography would have it that 
the Swiss cantons were situated on the 
highroads from Paris to Vienna and 
astride the Alpine passes whose com- 
mand insured the military supremacy 
in Europe. 

6. Under such circumstances it be- 
came obvious to all but the most bigoted 
in Switzerland that only a policy of neu- 
trality between the warring powers 
could save the country both from civil 
war and from invasion. The only alter- 
native to Swiss neutrality was national 
dissolution and foreign domination. To 
side with the French against the Austri- 
ans or with the Austrians against the 
French was to disrupt the Confedera- 
tion and furthermore to make of it 
either a satellite in case of victory, or 
an annexed province in case of defeat. 

7. As neither France nor Austria 
had any interest in enlarging the theater 
of war and in antagonizing the cantons, 
Paris and Vienna both came to recog- 
nize and to respect the self-willed neu- 
trality of Switzerland. They were the 
more prepared to respect it as they 
both were happy to enlist the services 
of the very highly esteemed Swiss mer- 
cenary regiments. This went so far that 
for a brief period under Louis XIV 
both he and his imperial foe subsidized 
the Swiss cantons to encourage them to 
defend their territorial neutrality and 
thus to protect the flanks of their re- 
spective armies against each other. 

8. This state of affairs—the neutral- 
ity of the Swiss cantons willed by them- 
selves for reasons of national security 
and unity, and respected by their neigh- 
bers on strategic grounds—prevailed 
until the end of the ancien régime. It 
then suffered a brief interruption as 
a consequence of the French Revolution. 

9. In 1798, the armies of the French 
Directoire invaded the Swiss cantons. 
They came as alleged liberators on the 


heels of French revolutionary propa- 
gandists who had previously sought, not 
entirely without success, to urge certain 
elements of the population to rise 
against their traditional governments. 
The result was civil war, foreign in- 
vasion—even Russian armies appeared 
on Swiss soil in 1799—internal chaos, 
utter misery, epidemics and famine. 
This crass violation of Swiss neutrality 
did more to convince the Swiss people 
of the advantages, nay, of the national 
necessity, of the principle which had 
for centuries guided their foreign pol- 
icy, than had its pacific enjoyment 
throughout those centuries. Napoleon 
himself, who had his own reasons for 
desiring peace and order among his 
Swiss neighbors, hastened to restore the 
neutrality of the cantons after 1802. 

10. On his downfall, the victorious 
allies confirmed it at the Congresses of 
Vienna and Paris in 1815. Declaring 
“the neutrality and the inviolability of 
Switzerland and its independence of all 
foreign influence to be in the true inter- 
ests of the policy of Europe as a whole,” 
they thus embedded Swiss neutrality in 
the public law of the continent. 

1l. Since then, it has never again 
been violated. It was respected through- 
out the nineteenth century and by all 
belligerents in the two world wars of 
the twentieth. In the Versailles treaty ot 
1919, “the guarantees stipulated by the 
treaties of 1815... in favor of Switzer- 
land” were expressly referred to as 
“constituting international obligations 
for the maintenance of peace.” It was 
on the basis of these assurances that 
the Swiss people felt free to join the 
League of Nations. The principle of 
Swiss neutrality survived the League 
and it never ceased to be respected both 
by Switzerland and by her belligerent 
neighbors, even when in 1940 Hitler's 
armies completely surrounded her te:- 
ritory. 

Can anyone take cognizance of these 
facts without understanding why the 
Swiss people should today question the 
patriotism of any of their numbers who 
might venture to propose the repudia- 
tion by their government of a principle 
to which they so obviously owe their 
existence as a nation and their survival 
throughout the centuries? 

That a people holding such views 
should deem itself and appear to others 
ineligible for regular membership in 
the United Nations is all the more nat- 
ural as it has always been known to 
take its international obligations more 
seriously, perhaps, than some other- 
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Precision 


Luxury 


Natural beauties as well as man-made comforts 
are superlative in Switzerland 


where tourism is a slickly organized big business 


SUNBATHING on a drift of snow near 
Stoos, where grandeur is taken for granted 
and man-made ills and wars are far away. 


By SIEGFRIED BITTEL 


General Manager 
Swiss National Tourist Office 


WITZERLAND, the land of clocks, is 
S one of the few countries in the 
world today where the foreign visitor 
can delight in a blissful] state while his 
needs are catered to with the precision 
of well-oiled clockwork. The Swiss are 
well aware that a very large slice of 
the national income depends on the 
tourist trade. And consequently the 
tourist—particularly if he occupies one 
of the 19,000 beds in Switzerland’s Class 
A hotels—is a Prospero with a host of 
Ariels to do his bidding. 

Moreover, one of the country’s most 
characteristic features is a certain time- 
lessness that makes it an oasis of per- 
manence and stability in the midst of 
a swiftly changing world. The passing 
of centuries have hardly left a mark. 

For one thing, the snow-capped peaks 
of the Swiss Alps give one a sense of 
eternity. You can be absolutely certain 
of finding them exactly as described by 
Whymper and the other pioneers who 
first dared to scale them a century ago. 
They have none of the fickleness of 
volcanoes, whose profile is altered from 
day to day by any chance eruption. 


ENGELBERG offers everything the heart 
desires, from lazy dawdling in summer 
pool to perilous gamble on wintry peak. 
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[he people themselves do all they 
can to preserve their country as free 
as possible from the scars of time. 
With spit and polish—and a liberal use 
of the 
towns spick and span, and bright as 


paintbrush—they keep their 


a row of new pins. The ancient Cathe- 
dral of St. Peter in Geneva probably 
looks newer today than when Calvin 
hurled 
against St. Peter’s in Rome more than 
400 years ago. The gold lettering on 
the painted facades in the quaint medi- 
aeval town of Stein-am-Rhein is as fresh 
as when it was first limned by the 
anonymous artists. And I am sure that 
if William Tell were to return to the 
wooded hills that 


anathemas from its pulpit 


enclose the blue 
waters of Lake Lucerne he would find 
the Riitli meadow. where the men of 
Uri. Schwyz and Unterwalden swore 


the oath from which the Swiss Con 
federation sprang, exactly as it was on 
that fateful August day in 1291. 

The very hotels seem anxious to fos- 
ter this feeling of permanence. Here 
there is none of that mania for renewal 
one finds in America—and, strangely 
enough, even in Italy. The decoration, 
outside and in, is maintained unaltered 
for years and decades. The staffs, too, 
seem as permanent as the rest. 

I was at St. Moritz last winter. Years 
had elapsed since my last visit. But on 
entering the famous Palace Hotel, I 
was greeted by name by the same hall- 
porter as of yore. I passed through the 
sumptuous lounge, with its antique rugs 
and fine old pictures, deserted at that 
hour save for two charwomen busily 
scrubbing the marble floor. Seated in 
his little office, Herr Hans Badrutt. the 


proprietor, beamed at me benevolently 
through his horn-rimmed spectacles, 
looking hardly older than when I first 
visited his establishment over a quarter 
of a century ago. Count Hermann Key- 
serling classed him “among the impor- 
tant personalities of our time”, a dis- 
tinction he undoubtedly deserves. 

Not long ago an Associate Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court was 
touring Switzerland with his charming 
wife, who showed a quite remarkable 
knowledge of the country. She seemed 
to know exactly where to stay and what 
to see and do wherever she went. 

“How do you happen to know so 
much about our country?” a slightly be- 
wildered Swiss enquired. 

“It’s quite simple,” 
ing a somewhat battered volume from 
her handbag. “I study my guidebook.” 

Her “guidebook” was a copy of the 
1913 Baedeker! 

“It has never failed me yet,” she 
added. 

This apparent changelessness does 
not exclude a degree of technical prog- 
ress that challenges comparison from 
any other 
greatly to the tourist’s comfort and en- 


she replied, tak- 


country and contributes 
joyment. 

Where horse-drawn diligences used 
to toil painfully up the steep mountain 
roads, their heavily muffled passengers 
huddled together for warmth, powerful 
yellow motorcoaches carry you rapidly 
and comfortably, while the valleys echo 
to the triple note of their electric horns. 
And when you reach the top of the 
Great St. Bernard Pass, 8000 feet above 
sea-level, you find a glass-walled auto- 
matic telephone booth from which, at 
the drop of a coin, you can speak with 
your friends in the most distant corner 
of the country without a minute’s delay. 


If the public rooms in many of the 


best hotels give you the illusion that 
the calendar has been turned back half 
a century, just descend to the nether 
regions and take a look at the kitchen. 
That will bring you back to our Atomic 
Age with a jolt. 

One is amazed at the enterprising 
spirit that imbues the Swiss hoteliers. 
At Zermatt, one of the most famous 
resorts in the Alps, you think you have 
reached the outermost fringe of civili- 
zation. Yet, from there a little cog- 
wheel railway will take you up another 
four or five thousand feet, right to the 


SUNNY HOURS are spent before and 
after climbing Gornergrat which from 
here resembles tip-tilted Matterhorn crest. 








FANCIFULLY painted houses and story- 
book monuments of Altdorf seem to have 
been taken from pages of old fairy tales. 


IN A SETTING such as Luzern with its 
daily reminder of calm majesty, one could 
not imagine the Swiss as being frivolous. 


foot of two of Europe’s highest moun- 
tains—the Monte Rosa and the Matter- 
horn. And what do you discover on 
leaving the terminal? A large first-class 
hotel, complete with jazz band, Ameri- 
can bar and waiters in tailcoats. 

The same enterprise is also mani- 
fested in other fields. Switzerland is 
a poor country as far as art is con- 
cerned, for the vast majority of her 
artistic treasures—painting and sculp- 
ture, in particular—were destroyed in 
the iconoclastic riots fomented by the 


leaders of the Reformation. Today her 
churches, though admirable examples 
of ecclesiastical architecture, are bare 
of ornament. All that remains is some 
very fine old stained glass, which was 
spared because, as Zwingli said, “people 
do not adore glass saints.” 

Art, however, is a potent magnet for 
tourists. So what do the Swiss do to 
make good their deficiency? They or- 
ganize important exhibitions in var- 
ious cities, which are fed from foreign 
collections. This year Geneva has a fine 


show of French paintings from Watteau 
to Cézanne, while at Schaffhausen you 
can view the masterpieces of the early 
Renaissance from the great museums 
of Berlin and Vienna. 

Music is not confined to yodelling 
and the alphorn. There is a first-class 
grand opera season at Zurich in the 
spring, and an _ international music 
festival at Lucerne in the summer with 
world-famous conductors like Furtwaen- 
gler and Stokowski. The picturesque 
little village of Ascona on the shore of 
Lake Maggiore offers, in addition to 
beautiful scenery and an almost Italian 
atmosphere, some really excellent con- 
certs in September. Winterthur, with a 
population slightly less than Kankakee, 
Illinois, is the home of one of Europe’s 
outstanding chamber-music groups and 
a mixed chorus whose recording of 
Bach’s Magnificat is known to music- 
lovers throughout the world. 

If you are keen on folklore and want 
something typically Swiss, you have a 
choice of an infinite variety of popular 
festivals. On August Ist, every little 
village commemorates the founding of 
the Confederation with bell-ringing, fire- 
works and huge beacons blazing on the 
nearest hill-top. In early December, 
white-robed children march in proces- 
sion through the towns, celebrating St. 
Nicolas’ Day, with gigantic cardboard 
lanterns of intricate design on their 
heads. The Basle Carnival, in February, 
comprises a whole week of dancing and 
revelry in which every section of the 
population participates; and they drum 
you out of bed at four in the morning, 
with truly Swiss punctuality. In mid- 
summer there is the Geneva Festival, 
whose parades of gorgeously decorated 
floats and battles of flowers and confetti 
rival the famous Carnival of Nice. 

Forty miles from Geneva on the 
north shore of the Lake, lies Lausanne, 
capital of Canton Vaud, a charming, 
rich and ambitious city of 130,000. 

For decades it has been known the 
world over for its reputed private 
schools and the University of Lausanne 
to which parents from all lands entrust 
with confidence the education of their 
sons and their debutante daughters. 
Among the quite unique scholastic es- 
tablishments is the Hotel School, the 
most famous of its kind in the world. 

More recently,, Lausanne has achieved 
fame as a background for royalty. 
Qveen Victoria-Eugenia of Spain, King 
Michael of Roumania, King Pumiphon 
of Siam, are among those who have ac- 
quired estates within the city limits 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Bankers 


To The World 


Here is why the banks of a nation 


of less than five million can boast resources 


totalling Fr.27 billion, 


or over six billion dollars 


By DR. ALFRED SCHAEFER 


General Manager, 
Union Bank of Switzerland 


WITZERLAND is a country with a very 
finely meshed network of banks. At 
the end of 1949 there were 388 banks 
with a total of 3,581 branches (includ- 
ing 1,699 agencies and receiving offices 
operated on a part time basis). There 
was a banking office for every 1,300 in- 
habitants. Moreover, every post office in 
Switzerland would accept money for any 
bank in the country. In Switzerland, 
with her population of 4.7 million, no 
less than 18,000 persons were working 
full time in banks at the end of 1949, 
over 10,000 of them being employed by 
the so-called large commercial banks. 
The aggregate resources of Swiss banks 
(except the National Bank, central 
mortgage banks, and similar national 
central institutes) amounted to Fr.27 
billion at the end of 1950, or about 
Fr.5,700 per capita. It is of considerable 
interest to explore the reasons for this 
extraordinarily great importance of 
banking in Switzerland. 
Switzerland, with the exception of the 


uninhabitable regions of the Alps, is a 
very densely populated nation, and the 
number of her inhabitants has doubled 
during the last 100 years. Her own soil 
can produce only 75% of the national 
food supply, while the remainder mu 
be imported in exchange for Swiss in- 
dustrial products, a fact which involves 
considerable turnover of money. More- 
over, even the raw and accessory ma- 
terials necessary for industrial produc 
tion are, for the most part, lacking in 
Switzerland where there are likewise no 
deposits of coal or petroleum. Only 
hydro-electric power represents a sub- 
stantial natural resource in Switzer- 
land’s economy. The fact that Switzer- 
land’s large imports are only partly off- 
set by her exports normally results in a 
considerable trade deficit which, over 
the last five years, averaged one billion 
francs each year. Despite this large 
trade deficit, as the firm position of the 
Swiss franc shows, Switzerland’s bal- 
ance of payments was in equilibrium. 

This equilibrium in Switzerland's 
payments balance is primarily due to 
the balance (in Switzerland’s favor) 
from international tourist traffic and the 
net yield on Swiss capital investments 
abroad. Though varying somewhat frow 
year to year, the amount of money in- 
volved in these accounts runs into many 
hundreds of millions of francs. These 
facts in themselves are sufficient to in- 
dicate the necessity of a large banking 
establishment to handle Switzerland’s 
international economic and financial ac- 
tivities. 

The necessity for Switzerland’s large 
banking business is also explained by 
the fact that, on a per capita basis, the 
capital and wages involved in the Swiss 
economy are very high, Swiss farming 
is mechanized to a great degree, and 
land reclaiming projects require huge 
sums of money. Swiss housing stands on 
a high level, and the building trade has 
long made heavy demands on the cap- 
ital market. Likewise, substantial 
amounts of capital are invested in the 
tourist trade, hotels, mountain railways, 
etc. The majority of firms engaged in 
industry and trade are not only faced 
with high costs of materials, but also 
very high wages and salaries for highly 
skilled workmen and well qualified of- 
fice staff. 

Inasmuch as Switzerland’s prosperity 
is primarily a result of the intelligence 
and initiative of her population, to- 
gether with the careful utilization of 
her assets, the question naturally arises 
as to how Switzerland acquired the rela- 
tively large amount of capital now in 








her possession. Primarily this capital 
has resulted from the thrifty habits of 
the Swiss people. Early in their history, 
the poverty of their soil and the lack of 
industrial raw materials forced the 
Swiss to go abroad in search of addi- 
tional supplies of food. A few centuries 
ago Swiss soldiers hired themselves out 
as mercenaries to foreign princes, and 
the wages they received abroad were 
either used for economic development 
in Switzerland or left in the form of in- 
vestments in foreign countries. Later, 
competition in foreign markets and the 
necessity to circumvent foreign customs 
barriers forced the Swiss into industrial 
investments abroad. With the advent of 
securities financing, more and more 
Swiss began to invest their saving in 
foreign bonds and shares. Finally, 
Switzerland’s economic development 
during the last four centuries has 
scarcely been impeded by domestic dis- 
turbances and, on the whole, has not 
been seriously harmed by external wars. 
the Swiss have not had to undergo ever- 
recurring threats to their prosperity, 
although naturally, from time to time. 
they have suffered heavy losses, partic- 
ularly as a result of the two world wars. 

Switzerland’s position with regard to 
international movements of capital was 
enhanced by her geographic location in 
the center of Europe at the intersection 
of trunk line railroad and highway 
routes, the reliability of the Swiss peo- 
ple, their high regard for law and order, 
the independence of their tribunals, and 
the fact that foreigners as well as Swiss 
could look to the courts for impartiality. 

The Swiss have always realized that 
monetary stability is the basis of a 
sound economy and especially necessary 
for international financial 
The hardness of the Swiss franc is thus 
to some extent the result of a conserva- 


activities. 


tive Swiss monetary policy. 
Switzerland’s banking organization is 
headed up by the Swiss National Bank. 
Although the latter is a private institu- 
tion, the Cantons hold some of the cap- 
ital and the Federal Government exer- 
cises some influence (e.g., on the ap- 
pointment of officers). However, in its 
decisions regarding monetary policy, the 
Swiss National Bank is largely inde- 
pendent. Moreover, this institute holds 
no long-term government bonds on the 
basis of which notes might be issued. 
Likewise, the central bank’s holdings of 
short-term treasury bills is scarcely 
worth mentioning in comparison to the 
bank’s total resources which for years 
have run over Fr.6 billion. On June 30, 
1951, Swiss National Bank notes in cir- 


culation amounted to Fr.4,468 million, 
and engagements at sight came to 
Fr.1,810 million. Both of these items to- 
gether were covered up to 95% by 
Fr.6,000 million in gold, while the Fed- 
eral Government also held Fr.278 mil- 
lion in gold. Since November 26, 1936, 
the official discount rate in Switzerland 
has remained unchanged at 114%. 

Switzerland’s banking organization 
has grown up by natural stages and is 
extremely well adapted to the require- 
ments of the nation’s economy. 

Of the aggregate resources of all 
Swiss banks at the end of 1950, namely. 
nearly Fr.27 billion, Fr.9 billion were 
held by small and medium-sized banks, 
Fr.10 billion by cantonal banks, and 
Fr.8 billion by the large commercial 
banks. Excepting those whose status has 
been established by special legislation, 
Swiss banks are governed by the Swiss 
Banking Law of 1934 which provides 
strict regulations on liquidity and bal- 


ances. 


The Role of Small Banks 


Small and medium-sized banks are 
restricted in their activity to their im- 
mediate surrounding area which, in 
practice, never extends beyond the bor- 
ders of their home cantons (the member 
states in the Swiss federal government 
structure). Their main activity is to 
provide credit for farmers and small 
tradesmen and to act as reservoirs of 
capital within their limited areas. 

Cantonal banks are of considerable 
importance and, in the great majority 
of cases, are state chartered institutions. 
activity 
throughout — their 


Their generally extends 


respective cantons 
where they have numerous branches and 
where they play an important role in 
financing mortgage credit in both urban 
and rural areas. In addition, some of 
them also serve admirably the credit 
needs of industry and commerce. 
The activities of the large commer- 
cial banks, which maintain branches. 
agencies, or other 
throughout the country, extend all over 
Switzerland. They also do business on 
a large scale in foreign countries, a 
fact which, as explained above, is an 
absolute necessity for the nation’s econ- 
omy. They are thus obliged to maintain 
connections throughout the world. A 
characteristic feature of these commer- 
cial banks is the fact that, except for 
their own capital, their resources are 
generally of a short-term nature. In the 
interest of liquidity, they are obliged to 


representations 


utilize these funds on a_ short-term 
basis; in other words, they are unable 
to grant long-term industrial credits. In 
addition to their regular commercial 
banking functions, these large banks 
also take part in floating domestic and 
foreign bond issues. Finally, a further 
important activity of these banks is that 
of investment trusts and the perform- 
ance of all types of related transactions 
including purchase and sale of securi- 
ties at home and abroad. 

A corollary of the intermediary role 
played by Swiss commercial banks be- 
tween investors and borrowers is the 
fact that, in their business dealings. 
these banks are increasingly obliged to 
consider the experiences and require- 
ments of their clients. This means that 
it is now doubly imperative to restore 
the basis of confidence so necessary for 
large-scale international exchanges of 
capital. It should, nonetheless, be point- 
ed out that private issues of foreign se- 
curities in Switzerland have again be- 
gun to assume considerable proportions, 
a development which follows in the 
wake of the loans made by the Swiss 
Federal Government to foreign govern- 
ments and foreign issuing banks during 
the first few years after World War II. 

Parallel to the development of Swiss 
banks, and supplementing them in vari- 
ous ways, insurance companies in 
Switzerland have taken on considerable 
importance, particularly since the mid- 
dle of the 19th century, and have made 
a valuable contribution to the expan- 
sion of Swiss industry and commerce. 
Very early, Swiss insurance companies 
extended their activities to foreign coun- 
tries in order to spread their risks over 
the largest possible territorial area. In 
respect to both volume of business and 
financial strength, several Swiss insur- 
ance firms can now be compared with 
the largest foreign firms in their line. 
Swiss reinsurance firms, which reported 
Fr.714 million in premium receipts in 
1949, obtain the greater part of their 
revenue from abroad. Domestic busi- 
ness, too, has expanded sharply. Pri- 
vate insurance companies in Switzer- 
land took in Fr.740 million in premiums 
in domestic business in 1949, of which 
Fr.420 million, or over half, was for life 
insurance, Fr.101 million for accident 
insurance, Fr.76 million obligatory lia- 
bility, and Fr.53 million fire. 

Including receipts by state-operated 
insurance funds, total insurance pre- 
mium payments made in Switzerland in 
1949 aggregated approximately 2 bil- 
lion 150 million francs for a population 
of 4.7 million persons, 
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Every reservist keeps his weapons and his uniforms 


at home so that the full fighting force 


of this admirably organized citizen’s army 


can be mobilized within 48 hours 


Neutral But Not Defenseless 


By COL. MAX WEIBEL 


G.S.C., Swiss Army 


F YOU want to understand the mili- 
tary system of any country you have 
to consider various basic facts of geo- 


graphical, economical, political and 


strategical nature. As every country has 
its own structure, and therefore its own 
special problems, the outlines of the 
military systems show very different 
features. Let us take a simple example. 
It is quite obvious that a big country. 
such as the US, with a population of 
150 million, on a large continent of its 
own, has very different politico-military 
commitments, missions and problems 
than the 4 million Swiss, herded into 
a small area of 16,000 square miles in 
the heart of Europe and, several times 
in a century, surrounded by trigger- 
happy neighbors. 

Twice within 25 years, the US had to 
start full scale mobilization after war 
came. And yet it was able to do the job. 
But look at Switzerland: her small size 
would invite an aggressor to turn the 
whole country into a battlefield right 
from the very beginning. There would 
be no time and no space lefi to start 
organizing an army and to gear war in- 
dustry, because all parts of Switzerland 
are practically within the range of any 


Ww 


tactical enemy air force. But the Swiss 
found the answer to this very serious 
problem, which might well have led 
weaker hearts to defeatism. The answer 
was to mobilize the whole nation on 
M-day. This is the outstanding feature 
of the Swiss army system. 

To mobilize a whole nation in a few 


4 days means to organize the army and 


the country for war completely in peace 
time, so that everyone knows his war- 
time job, and everything is ready on 
M-day, if the worst comes. 

Quick and smooth mobilization is, 
therefore, the first requirement for the 
Swiss army. And in this field, I think, 
no other army matches the Swiss, be- 
cause all combat units and a good many 
non-combat formations mobilize every 
year when they start their annual train- 
ing period. 

In order to speed up mobilization and 
to keep the militia in close touch with 
their personal weapons and equipment, 
every Swiss soldier stores his arms-— 
carbine, pistol and even a few rounds 
—as well as ali his uniforms in his own 
home. When he is called up, he joins 
his outfit fully equipped, so that the 
combat units are ready on M-day, less 
than 12 hours after having been called 
up. In 1939 the entire Swiss army was 
mobilized within 48 hours. 

The cavalry man has his horse with 
him at home where he keeps it fit, just 
as the soldiers of the bicycle or motor- 
cycle units drive their vehicles in their 
civilian life. When mobilized, they join 
their units with their mounts or driving 
the vehicles they stored in their own 
personal arsenals. 

In the great rehearsals of 1914 and 
1939, when the World Wars started and 
Switzerland mobilized her army for ac- 
tive service, the mobilization worked 
out with the precision of the best Swiss 


watch 


A small country can only afford a 
big army by utilizing the manpower to 
the utmost, with compulsory military 
service, and by organizing these men 
into a militia. This is just what the 
fathers of the American Constitution 
did, when the population of the US was 
only a few million strong. 

An army built up as a militia has 
very low peacetime strength, but it can 
be brought up to full strength instantly 
in an emergency. That is exactly what 
happens in Switzerland. During World 
War II, Switzerland was able to mo- 
bilize 880,000 men and women, includ- 
ing the auxiliary services. This means 
that over 20% of the population was 
mobilized. But the day before M-day, 
that same army had only a few thousand 
men under arms. 

There is no regular army in Switzer- 
land at all. But there are about 500 in- 
structor officers who are professionals 
and charged with the training of re- 
cruits, cadres, or with general staff 
duties. Besides those there are only a 
few special guard units to man Switzer- 
land’s numerous fortifications. Since the 
end of World War II there is a similar 
small-sized air force unit. 

However, there are always soldiers 
under arms in Switzerland. All officers 
or non-coms are militia soldiers on a 
few months’ temporary duty in a train- 
ing school or in the annual refresher 
course of three weeks. By laying those 
short training periods into the calen- 
daria, the Swiss General Staff succeeds 
in always having some combat forma- 
tions ready. This is quite a puzzle, but 
the pieces always fit. 

Now let us have a look at the Swiss 
training and education system. 

At the age of 19, the Swiss citizen en- 
ters the army as a recruit and receives 
basic training of four months. During 
this period. the recruit and the cadres 





of the recruit school are trained up to 
batallion level. After basic training, the 
soldier is assigned to an army unit 
(company) and returns to civilian life. 
If the soldier is satisfied to remain a 
private, he will be called back to serv- 
ice with his unit for eight training pe- 
riods of three weeks each. Seven of 
these refresher courses normally follow 
the years after basic training, until the 
recruit is 27. Each year some 32,000 re- 
cruits start their basic training. 

If the young Swiss wishes to attain 
rank in the army, he starts the same 
way as his buddy the private. The Swiss 
army is a very democratic institution 
and everybody has to start right from 
scratch. 

The NCOs as well as the officers 
start their military career with basic 
training, and only after having com- 
pleted this are they sent to an NCO 
school for another month’s course. They 
are then graduated as corporals and go 
through a second period of basic train- 


ing for four months as squad-leaders. 
Only if this duty has been completed in 
a wholly satisfactory manner is the 


way to officer school open. Every highly 
qualified soldier with a good educa- 
tional background has the chance of be- 
coming an officer. After the officer 
school (three months) the candidate 
emerges as a lieutenant and is sent to 
his third basic training—this time as a 
platoon-leader. 
This system is 
throughout the army. There are a few 
modifications for medical officers, air 
force pilots and other specialists. 
Thus, the NCO of the Swiss militia 
is trained for nine months, while the 


about the same 


officer gets 16 months of tough military 
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SOLDIERS on skis, rigorously trained 
and ready for 48-hour total mobilization, 
patrol frontier and vital points in Alps. 


training before he is assigned to a unit 
as a platoon-leader. 

In addition to this, the NCO is called 
for at least eight refresher courses and 
the officer is subject to annual refresher 
courses as long as he is assigned to a 
unit or a staff. That may be up to his 
60th year, the age limit for compulsory 
military service. 

Although Swiss militiamen, and espe- 
cially officers, receive a spectacular 
training which is not even matched by 
all regular armies, Swiss army leaders 
are fully aware of the fact that the 
training has to be focused on the army’s 
essential mission—to defend Switzer- 
land. 

The army is organized, 
equipped and trained exclusively for 
defense purposes, and not for any far- 
reaching operations beyond the narrow 


armed. 


borders of the country. In this respect, 
the army reflects exactly the political 
neutrality of the country. But even the 
fact that Switzerland has anxiously kept 
out of all international organizations 
which involve military commitment, 
such as the UN, cannot prevent the 
Swiss army from playing an important 
role in every military operation in Eu- 
rope. The fact that an important part 
of central Europe, the crossroads of the 
Alps, are well and trustworthily guard- 
ed by a neutral, efficient army, must be 
considered in every military plan, what- 
ever its purpose. 

This idea of strategical defense is re- 
flected by the country’s strong and ex- 
tended fortification system. Switzerland 
has more fortifications per square mile 
than any other country in the world 
There are many thousand separate in 
stallations that have been built up inte 


a vast and strong network. The Swiss 
are aware, of course, that with fortifica- 
tions alone you cannot really defend a 
country. No army could just sit in a 
fortress and “take it” as long as the 
enemy smashes heavy blows. An army 
has to fight back and hit the enemy for 
the final kill. That is the reason why 
the Swiss army is oganized for counter- 
attacks as well as for purely defense 
missions. There are four corps, includ- 
ing nine divisions (one third of them 
mountain divisions), three mountain 
brigades of half-division strength, three 
light brigades, nine frontier brigades 
and numerous other formations. The air 
force is a part of the army, too, as 
Switzerland has only a tactical air force. 
By setting wise limits to the size and 
missions of the air force, Switzerland 
has succeeded in building up an efhi- 
cient fighter force with some 25 squad- 
rons, all operational and fully equipped. 
Jet fighters have already been used. 

What about the weapons of the Swiss 
army? In this respect the situation is 
the same as in all armies, The bulk of 
the weapons is still of World War II 
design. But Swiss industry is scientifi- 
cally progressive and many new items 
are developing. Although Switzerland is 
a small country and lacks raw materials, 
most of the weapons are of Swiss de- 
sign and Swiss make. 

In 1951 Switzerland appropriated 
some $170,000,000 for its army, a large 
amount for a population of only 4.5 
millions. The Swiss think it has paid 
off, and many people abroad feel the 
same way. President Truman’s Advisory 
Commission on Universal Military 
Training, in its report of May 29, 1947, 
stated: “Switzerland remains the out- 
standing example among modern na- 
tions which has succeeded in solving the 
difficult problem of defending its de- 
mocracy without on the one hand fall- 
ing into, or under, toltalitarianism or 
on the other hand becoming recurrently 
involved in depleting wars.” 








Swiss culture thrives on a feeling for history and continuity 


and on a stern realism which reflects the influence of a rugged Alpine nature. 


At its best, it is a mediator among the conflicting elements of European civilization 


Transcontinental Dialogue 


By ADOLPH KELLER 


FOUR ALPS on the landscape of a 
historic past: Geneva’s monument to 
Reformation leaders Calvin, Farel, 


LavaiNG ti beauty beiween sky and earth, in foothills and valleys 
of the Alps, Swiss character derives from and identifies itself with 
independence and rugged realism signified by these snowy High Tors. 


Y WITZERLAND is something of a politi- 
S cal and cultural miracle. Imagine 
the dangers of cultural friction, racial 
conflict and religious strife in a country 
which speaks, writes, prays, laughs and 
swears in four different languages! Yet 
Switzerland has not become a theatre of 
racial and cultural warfare. Trial and 
error, fortunate experiments, _ bitter 
lessons, and the “confusion of men and 
God’s Providence” combine instead to 
produce that little island of peace and 
domestic harmony so often presented 
as symbolizing a future Europe. 

There is nothing fanciful about this 
harmony. The very natare of their al 


pine country, ungenerous and even 


oe 


ferocious, imbues the Swiss people with 
a stern realism. The constant necessity 
of defending themselves, not simply 
against mountain avalanches and the 
erosion of rivers but against the 
cataclysms which regularly sweep over 
the entire continent has taught them 
effort, 
sobriety and an abiding desire—after 
the lost battle of Marignano in 1515- 


watchfulness, heroic realistic 


to keep out of murderous wars. 

This political and moral will is the 
root of our neutrality, and has allowed 
us to maintain our liberty for four hun- 
dred years. Love of liberty is innate in 
the Swiss, and replaces lust for power 
conquest and yeographical growth It 


even creates a certain mistrust in power 
complex. Power occupies a minor place 
in our political psychology. But whether 
Swiss neutrality is merely a product of 
a given historical situation is question- 
able. As long as power remains the pre- 
dominant element in international rela- 
tions, it will be difficult for the Swiss to 
cast off that “neutrality-complex” rooted 
so deeply in their past. 

As a republic, Switzerland is nearly 
700 years old, and history for us holds 
tremendous meaning and significance. 
We are impregnated with a special feel- 
ing of and for continuity. We are afraid 
of ruptures, even unavoidable ones. Our 
belief in history is se great it nearly 





equals our belief in God’s Providence. 
Our political will and psychology de- 
mand that we illumine the past to dis- 
cover what our forefathers stood for in 
their battles for freedom. Democracy, 
religion, education, economic policy, all 
must be born of the lessons of history, 
progress and tradition. Switzerland is 
resultantly ultra-conservative, and our 
political storm-troops the socialists, and 
even the radicals, are sometimes impa- 
tient with the nation’s slow, historic 
pace. 

But the Swiss genius is not an 
aggressive one. It moves under the 
peaceful impulses of uniting differences, 
reconciling opposites, and practicing 
good neighhorliness. 

Our lust for adventure, for explora- 
tion and discovery, is tempered by an 
unshakable love of the solid, secure, 
certain tested and accepted. 

With the new Constitution of 1848 


Beza and Knox. History has a deep 
meaning for Swiss; their belief in 
it almost equals their belief in God. 


and the union of 22 cantons, Switzer- 
land finally found its natural form and 
frontiers. From then on the country did 
not have to be subjected to a policy of 
“containment,” because it was naturally 
contained by its own ideas and self- 
made frontiers. 

Participation in the heritage of its 
four neighbors has engendered in Switz- 
erland a selective process, a constant 
transcontinental dialogue, as well as a 
synthesis of the most valuable elements 
of Euopean cultures. The fact that more 
than three-fifths of our population 
speaks German helped us to share the 
great resources of the German-speaking 
world around us. But while this stimu- 


lated a cultural exchange, it did not 
subject Switzerland to the political in- 
fiuence of this neighboring nation. 

In the Swiss dialect there is a nice 
little pocket-language for home con- 
sumption which protects our national 
and psychological character from infec- 
tion by a neighboring culture when that 
culture has become polluted by a to- 
talitarian power-complex. 

Switzerland has also shared the cul- 
tural treasures of France and Italy, and 
benefited from the clarity and logic of 
the Latin genius. Our people have been 
educated as a Helvetia mediatrix as 
Professor Fritz Ernst described it, a 
mediator among the conflicting elements 
in European civilization. 

There is for Swiss culture nothing of 
greater value than its schools. One of 
the great leaders of our nation was a 
school-master: Pestalozzi, an education- 
al genius whose ideas have influenced 


PESTALOZZI Year, 1946, was celebrated 
by the whole country, in tribute to this 
great educator and friend of children. 


the entire world. With Rousseau, he be- 
came the continental schoolmaster of 
that new humanism which arose in the 
midst of the 18th century, with its new 
image of man, so often described by 
Swiss writers. 

The Swiss “image of man” has, of 
course, changed with the march of time. 
If Gottfried Keller, for instance, in his 
People of Seldwyla easily applies hu- 
morous or satirical criticism to the con- 
ventional Swiss “Babbitt”; if Jeremias 
Gotthelf was a severe schoolmaster to 
his Bernese farmers or Ramuz to his 
Vaudois villagers, the present genera- 
tion of Swiss poets, artists and mu- 
sicians have made new. positive discov- 


eries in deptuung modern man. The 
modern depth-psychology, especially in 
the form which C. G. Jung gave it, and 
the so-called “dialectical theology” fo- 
cused in Switzerland in the work of 
Karl Barth and Emil Brunner, have con- 
siderably altered the former optimistic, 
self-complacent and bourgeois-like im- 
age of man which the 19th century, with 
its liberal smugness and self-reliance, 
had left us. But there is no space here 
for psychological and theological con- 
siderations. What has Swiss art, poetry 
and literature contributed to this mod- 
ern image? 

Carl Spitteler of Luzern embodied in 
his epic Olympian Spring a protestation 
against the mechanization and indus- 
trialization of a rural country. In an 
unpoetical and mythless era he con- 
structed a new myth of Switzerland 
growing out of the grandeur and beauty 
of our mountains. From his Gods and 


POET Gottfried Keller slyly stuck 
pins of humorous or satirical criticism 
into image of conventional Swiss Babbitt. 


Goddesses of Olympus he drew an he- 
roic image of man—men and women of 
superhuman strength. The painter Fer- 
dinand Hodter presented a similar he- 
roic ideal of man in his robust and dar- 
ing Swiss warriors, and, in his inspiring 
women, symbols of Life and Liberty. 

Through these heroic and mystical 
portraits the life and ideals of a little 
people are placed within the framework 
of great European and human problems. 
Grandeur is not the privilege of large 
nations. It must be found in that inner 
landscape, the soul—in the ideals of 
simple, hard-working men and in strong 
silent womanhood. But, in general, the 
soul of our poets is bent rather on the 
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idylls of our lovely valleys and moun- 
tains and on the intimate and tragic 
beauty of our national character. 

In French-writing Switzerland Ernst 
Zahn, Jacob Bosshard, Meinrad Lienert, 
Meinrad Inglin, Heinrich Federer, Rob- 
ert Faesi, Robert de Traz, Ch. F. Ramuz, 
J. P. Chable, Jacques Cheneviere, by 
penetrating into the eternal concept of 
Liberty and into the inexhaustible abyss 
of human souls, are again and again 
discovering new treasures in our na- 
tional life, and new problems in history. 

Hermann Hesse, Swiss poet of Ger- 
man extraction and Nobel Prize winner, 
who lives on our sunny balcony towards 
the south, offers a striking example of 
the wide poetical horizon possible even 
in such a small country. 

The exchange in Switzerland among 
three cultural entities has produced a 
unique and mysterious fermentation of 


one language and civilization from 


GEORGE FROIDEVAUX’s latest work 
has critical interest of infant son and wife. 
Mornings are reserved for watch-making. 


germs produced in others. A compara- 
tive literature and criticism has grown 
out of these international contacts of 
which Fritz Ernst, Theophil Spoerri. 
Emil Staiger, Gottfried Bohnenblust, 
Charly Clerc, Albert Beguin and the 
critical review Trivium are good exam- 
ples. They represent a new realism in 
literature opposed to the former orna- 
mental romanticism and abstract in- 
tellectualism. 

In lyrical poetry and music there has 
been a similar development. Influenced 
by Rainer Maria Rilke and Paul Valery, 
Swiss poets such as Karl Stamm, Kon- 
tad Banninger. Max Geilinger, Han- 
Schumacher, Max Rychner, Charles 
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d‘Eternod and Adrien Turel have struck 
a new lyrical note. They forged a path 
from the former lyricism to realism in 
poetry, while retaining the original 
qualities of sound, verse, rhythm and 
existential beauty. 

In music, a similar evolution from the 
former romanticism of Schumann and 
Brahms to a new realistic expression of 
modern life is contained in the creations 
of Conrad Beck, Frank Martin, Robert 
Oboussier, Willy Burckhard, Othmar 
Schoeck, Fritz Brun, Arthur Honegger, 
Heinrich Sutermeister and J. P. Hilber. 

A new dramatic pulse beats in the 
stirring dramas of Max Frisch, and in 
the work of Cesar von Arx, who, like 
Robert Raesi, drew fresh impulse from 
the dramatic elements in Swiss history. 
Arnold Schwengeler, Peter Durrenmatt, 
Albert Welti, and Walter Marti find new 
dramatic inspiration in bringing the son 
of the mountains and the peaceful 


EASE and gaiety of mood frolic through 
art of No. 1 Sculptor Hermann Haller, 
widening rift with 19th century smugness. 


Seldwyla to the midst of present day 
global conflicts with their fascinating 
contrasts between Man and Fate, East 
and West, Liberty and Slavery. 

In 1939, immediately before the out- 
break of war, the whole cultural life of 
Switzerland was reflected mirror-like in 
the Swiss national exhibition in Zurich. 
This effort inspired the Swiss people in 
every part of the country with a new 
national consciousness of its hidden 
cultural and moral treasures. Such 
architects as Armin Meili and poets as 
Erwin Arnet became artisans and proph- 
ets of an astounding cultural synthesis 

The higher cultural and scientific life 
of Switzerland is concentrated in its 


seven universities at Basle, Zurieh, 
Berne, Lausanne, Fribourg, Neuchatel 
and Geneva and in the Federal Tech- 
nical University at Zurich—too many 
for a small country! But this very fact 
reveals the multiplicity, diversity and 
individualism of the various regions of 
our country. These universities are pass- 
ing through a crisis similar to that in 
the US. The contrast between the teach- 
ing function of the university and its 
modern research function, has grown 
too large to be ignored. 

Switzerland, despite its healthy na- 
tional life, is deeply immersed in interna- 
tional relations as Europe’s watchtower. 

Geneva, for example, is the cen- 
ter for a host of international organiza- 
tions, serving as headquarters for the 
Ecumenical Movement, the ymca and 
YWCA international education, the “In- 
stitut des Hautes Etudes Internation- 
ales,” and UN and affiliated offices such 


FRENCH-WRITING Swiss, C.F. Ramuz, 
searches depths of his Vaudois villagers’ 
souls for new facets of life to explore. 


as ILO. Zurich is another center, with 
its Summer School of European Studies, 
the Jung Institute for Psychology, etc. 
Scientific research has found wide inter- 
national recognition, with Swiss schol- 
ars such as Theodor Kocher, Paul Mul- 
ler, Rudolf Hess and Leopold Ruzicka 
honored by the Nobel Prize Institute. 

Zwingli and Calvin have had a lasting 
influence in religious faith and public 
life in Switzerland. The two reformers 
molded our image of man and society 
upon the old biblical principles of lib- 
erty, individual and collective responsi- 
bility, and social justice. There are 
everywhere the lasting principles of 
true democracy 








hose Fascinating 


Watches 


Some Swiss watches do everything but make coffee 


By PIERRE BLANK 


Director, 
Swiss Federation of Watch Manufacturers 


AURICE Favre, curator of the ho- 
M rological museum in La Chaux- 
de-Fonds, one of the most important 
Swiss watch centers, has his own pri- 
vate theory for Swiss superiority in 
making watches. 

“In the old days, when watchmaking 
was just a handicraft industry carried 
on in the homes of the Jura mountains, 
most of the significant technical ad- 
vances were made because of profes- 
sional jealousy among artisans,” Favre 
explains. “One would tinker around 
secretly in his spare time until he came 
up with an extraordinary movement or 
design—not for the market, particu- 
larly, but just to show off to his neigh- 
bors. He would call them all in to see 
his masterpiece, and they would nod 
their heads and admit that it was just 
about the finest thing they had ever 
seen. Then each one would scurry home 
to his workbench, muttering grimly to 
himself, ‘IT’ show him something—Ill 
show them all something.” 

For a certain type of mentality, seem- 
ingly prevalent in Switzerland, the 
building of ever finer and more precise 
watches can become a consummate pas- 
sion, like painting, writing, poetry or 
preparing welsh rarebit. 

There are other theories as to why 
the Swiss excel in making watches. 
Some say it’s a matter of economic ne- 
cessity. With few natural resources, only 
a limited amount of good farm land, 
and no access to the sea, Switzerland 
could not become a manufacturing, ag- 
ricultural or trading nation. Watchmak- 
ing provided the solution, since its prin- 
cipal requirement was just skill. Others 
give credit to topographical and cli- 
matic considerations, pointing out that 
peasants in the Jura mountains nat- 
urally took to some sort of handicraft 
during the long winter months when 
their fields were covered with snow, and 
the dry, dust-free mountain air was ideal 
for watchmaking. There’s also a psycho- 
logical theory, which has it that people 
surrounded by mountains become in- 
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troverted and therefore naturally take 
to work of a very precise, minute char- 
acter. And then, at the beginning, there 
was an historical accident. It just hap- 
pened that many of the French Hugue- 
nots who fled to Switzerland in the 16th 
century were horologists. 

Undoubtedly all these circumstances 
contributed toward the firm hold the 
watchmaking industry took in Switzer- 
land, but Maurice Favre has put his 
finger on the cause of Switzerland’s 
continued predominance in this highly 
specialized field over the past three 
centuries. Most Swiss will take issue 
with Monsieur Favre’s terminology and 
call it “pride in craftsmanship” rather 
than “professional jealousy,” but that’s 
a nuance. Anyone who lives among the 
Swiss for any length of time is con- 
vinced that one of their chief national 
characteristics is the inordinate pride 
they take in doing whatever they do bet- 
ter than anyone else. This extends to 
cheese making, hotel keeping, self-gov- 
ernment and bicycle racing as well as 
watchmaking. A Swiss just can’t stand 
to have anyone beat him at his own 
game. 

Although watchmaking in Switzerland 
is no longer a home craft, the same in- 
dividualistic, competitive spirit contin- 
ues to pervade the entire industry. 
There are more than 2,500 different 
firms engaged in making watches or 
watch parts in Switzerland, and each 
one, largely as a matter of pride, is try- 
ing to turn out better work than his 
neighbor. 

Recently a watch manufacturer in 
Bienne boasted to a visitor being shown 
through his factory that his watches 
had won prizes in Swiss observatory 


tests for two consecutive years, a rare 
feat. The visitor, properly impressed, 
asked why the manufacturer made no 
attempt to draw commercial advantage 
from this success, as others do, by men- 
tioning the prizes in his advertising. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t want to do that,” the 
manufacturer replied, his tone indicat- 
ing that he didn’t think this would be 
sporting. “It’s a matter of personal satis- 
faction, that’s all.” Then he added, with 
a twinkle in his eyes, “My good friends 
and colleagues over in Neuchatel know 
about it all right, without any advertis- 
ing.” 

The strength of the Swiss watch in- 
dustry is in its decentralization. Al- 
though some 50,000 persons are em- 
ployed in watchmaking in Switzerland, 
there are no great giants in the industry. 
Hardly any factories have more than a 
few hundred workers, and most of them 
have far less, so that there is no feeling 
on the part of the worker of being a 
mere cog in a huge machine. Each 
worker is imbued with pride in personal 
and team craftsmanship. 

There were several notable Swiss con- 
tributions to the horological art in the 
very earliest days of its development. 
Heinrich Halder of Basel built the fa- 
mous astronomical clock still to be seen 
in the Strasbourg Cathedral in 1352, 
and in 1412, Jacques Marcha of Fri- 
bourg built a fine clock in Montelimar. 
But it was in the sixteenth century. 
when the religoius wars in France drove 
many Huguenot watchmakers to seek 
refuge in Geneva, that the Swiss watch 
industry got its start. Geneva was al- 
ready famed as a city of goldsmiths, 
and the natural affinity between the ar- 
tistically creative trade of the goldsmith 


FLATTEST watch in the world, said to 
be thin enough to cut butter—which one 
hopes no one has felt the need to prove. 


GOLD global time-teller with map of 
world as dial design, shows its wearer the 
time instantly in any part of the world. 


and the delicate, precise craft of watch- 
making resulted in Geneva becoming 
the first great watchmaking center on 
the continent. 

The industry spread to the Jura 
mountain region, which is now the larg- 
est concentrated horological center in 
the world, in 1679. According to legend, 
a young blacksmith in La Sagne named 
Daniel Jean-Richard was asked by a 
traveling horse trader to repair an Eng- 
lish watch. Although the youth had 
never before seen such a contraption he 
tinkered with it until he managed to 
get it running. Later he and members 
of his family studied watchmaking and 
founded the first watch-making enter- 
prise in the Jura. The art spread until 
now modern, scientifically equipped fac- 


TINY as a match head, smallest watch 
in existence, with its 17-jewel movement, 
is a small miracle of painstaking skill. 





WATCHES are baked, bounced, steeped 
in water and, as here, tested in sub-zero 
temperature by specialist Dr. C. Attinger. 


PUTTING anti-magnetic watch through 
its paces, A. Beyner exposes it to magnet 
more powerful than any it may meet again. 


MOST OF LATEST MODELS HAVE CONCEALED DIALS, STRESS FEMININITY. 


tories dot the entire north-western Swiss 
countryside, from Geneva to Schaff- 
hausen, on the German border. 

Over the centuries, Switzerland has 
developed a breed of craftsman and a 
tradition of craftsmanship which still 
remain the basis for her undisputed su- 
periority in the industry. Mechanization 
of the industry has served only to give 
the skilled Swiss watchmaker the tools 
with which to produce finer watches at 
prices which everyone can afford; it 
has never resulted in making a machine 
of the watchmaker himself. The qual- 
ity of a wateh depends, probably to a 
greater extent than any other manufac- 
tured commodity, on the skill of the 
workman who made it. 

Recognizing the supreme importance 
of a corps of highly skilled workers, 
Swiss watch manufacturers and educa- 


tional authorities have cooperated to set 
up some of the finest technical schools 
in the world. Before starting to practice 
his craft, a young horologist takes a 
course at one of these schools for two, 
three or four years, depending on the 
type of work he plans to do. One course 
even requires seven years, and upon its 
completion the student becomes a veri- 
table “engineer of time.” But once 
graduated and established in his trade, 
he makes a good living and has a 
greater degree of social security than 
most other workers. Although watch 
workers have a strong union, labor con- 
flicts in the industry are virtually un- 
known. Enlightened Swiss employers 
know they can’t get quality watches 
from dissatisfied workmen. 

Swiss scientific research has gone 
hand in hand with the country’s watch 


craftsmen ever since Nicolas Fatio dis- 
covered, early in the eighteenth century, 
that friction and resultant wear in the 
moving parts of a watch could be re- 
duced by using rubies at pivotal points. 
Watch manufacturers are in constant 
collaboration with scientists at the Neu- 
chatel and Geneva observatories, the 
Neuchatel Laboratory for Horological 
Research and the Federal Institute of 
Technology in Zurich. In recent years 
this collaboration has resulted in such 
developments as the automatic watch. 
the waterproof watch, anti-magnetizing 
and shock-protection, the calendar 
watch and alarm watches. But more im- 
portant, watches of higher and higher 
quality, precision and styling continu- 
ally leave Switzerland for the world 
markets at prices well within the scope 
of the man in the street. Gone forever 
are the days when ownership of a qual- 
ity Swiss watch was a sign of extreme 
wealth. 

In the past few years there have 
been two distinct trends in Swiss watch- 
es. One was toward specialty watches 
with so many dials within dials that one 
almost had to be an engineer to figure 
them out. There are watches which in 
addition to giving the time of day, down 
to a split second, show the day of the 
week, the date, what time it is in Cal- 
cutta or Singapore, and have built-in 
telemeters, tachometers and pulsome- 
ters. The other trend has been toward 
sturdier and sturdier watches, with 
heavy emphasis on water-resistance and 
shock-protection. 

At present, while Swiss horologists 
are by no means abandoning the ad- 
vances made in both directions, these 
are being consolidated while stress is 
laid on elegance and higher styling. 
This trend is particularly noticeable in 
women’s watches which are closely fol- 
lowing the lead of fashion designers 
and becoming more and more delicately 
feminine. Many models have concealed 
dials in elegantly bejeweled bracelets 
and rings, while on another front en- 
ameled dials are coming back into their 
own. But in men’s watches, too, the 
word is style—and ever greater sim- 
plicity in line. 

The development of shock-protected. 
waterproof, anti-magnetic watches had 
an unexpected and, as far as the Swiss 
are concerned, unfortunate effect. It led 
a whole generation of watch wearers 
throughout the world to the mistaken 
conclusion that Swiss watches were 
fool-proof, which they are not. 

One Swiss watch expert, after a re- 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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Survival 


Through Quality 


Swiss industry thrives 


ROTOR of a turbine is given 
last touches. Due to lack of 
coal, power is generated by us- 
ing water, Swiss “white coal.” 


FROM huge diesel to tiniest 
watch, Swiss find no substitute 
for the skilled hand. Many watch 


factories use not a single motor 


on the plus values of exceptional technical skill 


and constant new developments 


OR some nations foreign trade is 

largely a matter of convenience— 
icing on the cake. Not so for Switzer- 
land. The cardinal fact concerning 
Swiss industry is that it must export or 
die. 

This special feature of the Swiss 
economy is not accidental. Switzerland 
is extremely poor in raw materials. It 
has no coal or oil resources worth 
exploiting, or any other raw material 
except perhaps some iron ore, a good 
timber supply, and waterpower for elec- 
tricity. The country is forced there- 
fore to improve and finish imported raw 
materials and semi-finished goods, and 
to export these in payment for its own 
requirements from abroad. 

But again, the necessity of importing 
raw materials from long distances, plus 
Switzerland’s remoteness from the sea 
and her lack of waterways (the Rhine 
is navigable to the frontier and no 
farther), have from the earliest times 
forced the Swiss economy to concentrate 
on products the quality and value of 
which would be worth the excessive 
transport costs. In short, Swiss industry 
must turn out goods of excellent (if not 
exquisite) workmanship and design, in 
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order to increase substantially the value 
of the materials it receives from abroad. 
Rough statistical data reveal how 
clearly it has succeeded. In 1950, the 
value of Swiss imports per ton amount- 
ed to 530 francs, while the value of 
exports came to 6500 francs, or twelve 
times as great. Even where similar 
products are exchanged the difference is 
impressive. In the same year, the value 
of imported machinery amounted to 
1830 francs per ton, while that of ex- 
ported machinery was 9910 francs per 
ton. 

As might be expected, attention to 
research, development and _ technical 
skill is a typical feature of Swiss in- 
dustry. A large number of chemists, 
engineers, biologists, doctors, etc., are 
engaged in the manufacture and im- 
provement of established products and 
the development of new ones. Im- 
portance is also attached to the profes- 
sional training of workers and em- 
ptoyees, for the particularly high stand- 
ard which Swiss industry must meet 
demands that its workers be as skilled 
as possible. 

Specialization in quality products is 
the largest single characteristic of Swiss 
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aie ae ee : 
INDUSTRIAL plant engineers 
work closely with scientists and 
inventors to keep products at 
top of competing world market. 


By DR. ERNST GEYER 


Secretary, 
Swiss Federation for Trade & Industry 








WINTEKTHUR works 


iam 


tes diesel motor before ship- 
ment; motors from this small 
town drive ships on all seaways. 


WHERE horizons are narrowed 
by lack of arable land and raw 
goods, young men turn to me- 
chanical or professional fields. 


“MADE IN SWITZERLAND” 
is stamped on the famous cheese 
which provokes familiar cry 


“make mine Swiss 


on 


agriculture as well as industry. En- 
gaging only a fifth of Switzerland’s 
population, its most important exports 
are cattle for breeding, cheese, and 
fruit. To improve its produce, it im- 
ports large quantities of fodder and 
manure. 

In the industrial field, textiles, as the 
most important of her traditional in- 
dustries, offer a good example of Swit- 
zerland’s penchant for quality products. 
The silk industry produces mostly 
fashion articles, while the cotton indus- 
try is devoted to fine textile fabrics. 
In the past few years the manufacture 
of ready-made clothing has considerably 
increased, and this development, in 
common with the rest of the Swiss tex- 
tile industry, has maintained a close 
liaison with the fashion houses in 
Paris. 

In addition to the textile machinery 
and equipment which provided its start, 
the Swiss machine industry produces a 
variety of quality goods such as diesel 
engines (among other things for sea- 
going vessels!) turbines and gener- 
ators and other electrical machinery 
and equipment of all kinds, and ex- 
cellent machine tools. A_ healthy 
metal-goods industry provides another 
example of the quality specialization of 
the Swiss economy, but the most dra- 
matic is that of the watch industry. It 
is concentrated where it originated in 
the mountain valleys of the Jura. This 
stoney country, which normally could 
not provide a living for more than a few 
peasant families, is today the home of 
large villages and towns whose liveli- 
hood springs almost exclusively from 
the watch industry. Diligence, an in- 
born talent for fine mechanics, and 
good taste have made this economic 
wonder possible. 

The chemical industry also embodies 
the general characteristics of Swiss in- 
dustrial production. Mass production, 
particularly of heavy articles, does not 
play an important role. The industry 
concentrates on the production of 
articles where scientific skill and qual- 
ity are of special importance. Thus 
pharmaceutical products make up the 
bulk of Swiss chemical production, as 
well as the various articles required by 
the textile and other industries. 

A large number of craftsmen and 
artisans meet most of the local require- 
ments (Switzerland has a very small 
domestic market) and comprise most 
of the remaining industries. So-called 
heavy industry is present only to a 
slight degree, as the usual prerequisites, 
coal and ore, are absent. On the other 


hand, Switzerland has for generations 
developed an important transit trade. 
Large commercial firms from all parts 
of the world have their central offices 
in the country. Their existence has been 
justified despite all the currency diff_i- 
culties which face them. 

Swiss industry has invented or played 
an important part in the development 
of many products as a result of its con- 
stant struggle for quality. One need 
only recall the constantly increasing 
precision of its watches, the develop- 
ment of DDT products, and the im- 
portant contributions it has made in 
the field of sulphonomides. Or again 
in the improvement in precision of tur- 
bines, diesels, machine tools, etc. In- 
numerable Swiss patents and processes 
are used abroad. 

But it is not only here that Swiss in- 
dustry excels. Great attention is also 
given the relationship between manage- 
ment and workers. Strikes have been 
rare for many years because genuine 
attempts have been made to reach an 
understanding without them. At the 
same time, real wages have increased 
over the pre-war period. In one of the 
greatest industries in Switzerland—the 
machine and metal-goods industry— 
peaceful agreement has been achieved 
between employers and trade unions 
which excludes strikes and provides for 
negotiation and, should this fail, arbi- 
tration in all questions of wages and 
social matters. 

Commissions made up of workers 
have existed for some time in most of 
Switzerland’s larger enterprises whose 
purpose is to facilitate direct negotia- 
tion on problems of working conditions, 
Typical of Swiss industry too are the 
numerous foundations and funds which 


have been established voluntarily by 
industrialists to look after personnel in 
cases of sickness, financial need, dis- 
ability and old age. It is traditional in 
Swiss industry to set aside a consider- 
able portion of profits for this purpose. 

Swiss workers and employees, who 


like to change jobs in their youth or 
even go abroad for additional experi- 
ence, usually settle down permanently 
in later years. Thus, jubilee celebra- 
tions of workers who have been with 
the same employer for 30, 40, or even 
50 years are by no means rare. All of 
this strengthens the foundations on 
which the Swiss economy is built and 
contributes to its main goal: offsetting 
the lack of natural wealth and the un- 
favorable geographical situation of the 
country through efficient production of 
quality products. 
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WISS 


Solution 


By KONRAD ILG 


President, 
Swiss Metalworkers and 
Watchmakers’ Union 


Labor and management 
solve their problems 
within the pattern of a 


peace-loving civilization 


OTHING characterizes the Swiss 

better than their approach to the 
problem of worker-management rela- 
tions. Here the Swiss distaste of power 
clashes as a method of solving disputes 
shines forth clear and sweet, as does 
their love of the gentler, more durable 
art of compromise. 

The Swiss Metalworkers’ and Watch- 
makers’ Union in point. 
Founded in 1915, after a thirty-year 
gestation period of local organizations 
and groups, the Union went through a 
rough childhood. Like all trade unions 
of the period, it experienced extreme 
opposition from employers who initial- 
ly refused even to recognize it. Because 


is a case 


accord is impossible with a group which 
denies one’s existence, the Union ini- 
tiated a series of strikes which gradually 
convinced employers that it was a factor 
in the scheme of things 


The way was thus paved for agree- 
ment between the employers and the 
Union, and by 1936 both sides had 
developed the will to reach agreement. 
The final impetus was provided by the 
impact of National Socialism in Ger- 
many. Though most Swiss industrialists 
were deeply attached to the democratic 
tradition of the country, there was some 
danger that the Nazi movement in 
Switzerland, insignificant as it was, 
might find support. 


The Swiss Metalworkers’ and Watch- 
makers’ Union therefore introduced in 
1937 an epoch-making agreement con- 
taining a_ so-called “peace clause” 
which still holds good. In this agree- 
ment, signed with the employers’ as- 
sociation of Swiss Engineering and 
Metal Industrialists, each side under- 
took to adopt “sincerity and good faith” 
as the guiding principle in its relations 
with the other, and agreed not to em- 
ploy such weapons as strikes or lock- 
outs. At the same time, it was agreed 
that working conditions should, as a 
general rule, be settled on the basis 
of the individual concern—not nation- 
wide contracts—in order to insure their 
appropriateness to the special circum- 
stances of each plant. Finally, an under- 
standing was reached as to arbitration 
procedure in cases of dispute where no 
agreement was forthcoming. 


This dramatic rapprochement be- 
tween the two major parties in society 
reveals the intense Swiss appreciation 
of settlement by contract rather than 
strife. The success of the agreement—it 
has been renewed three times and is 
still in force today—is plain evidence of 
this fact. Furthermore, similar agree- 
ments have been concluded in the watch 
industry, while the so-called all-embrac- 
ing labor contracts were concluded in 
all trades after the conclusion of the 
agreement in the engineering industry. 


Invoking “sincerity and good faith” 
as the binding principle in industrial 
relations has had far-reaching practical 
effects. Politically, it has provided a 
barrier to excessive economic and social 
legislation as a method of guaranteeing 
the rights and welfare of each side. 
Today, the Swiss Metalworkers’ and 
Watchmakers’ Union is firmly of the 
opinion that collective agreement can 
more effectively protect the workers’ 
interests than any amount of rigid legis- 
lative regulation. On a greater plane, 
however, it has proven that goodwill 
can operate as a force in the affairs 
of men, and that its tangible benefits 
ire almost incalcuable 








Precision 
Luxury 


(Continued from page 41) 


Paul of Yugoslavia, Queen Amelia of 
Portugal, the late King Boris of Bul- 
garia used to be faithful visitors to this 
friendly township rising tier upon tier 
from the lakeside to the rich wooded 
hinterland in the Jura foothills. 

Lausanne is the seat of the Interna- 
tional Olympic Games Committee and 
of the Olympic Museum, both founded 
here by Baron Pierre de Coubertin in 
1917. It has also come along as a cul- 
tural and music center and, more par- 
ticularly, as a center of ballet, all of 
which helps the city into developing 
into a vacation and convention spot. 

Ferdinand Czernin wrote, in his Eur- 
ope Going, Going, Gone, that all the 
world over a waterfall is a natural phe- 
nomenon, but in Switzerland it is a 
national asset which you must pay one 
Swiss franc to view. That may be a 
slight exaggeration, but there is no 
doubt that the Swiss know how to make 
the most of their country’s magnificent 
scenery. 

Both funiculars and chairlifts waft 
the tourist effortlessly to dizzy heights, 
whence he can enjoy the most superb 
vistas over snowy peaks and deep blue 
lakes. For those who prefer to earn their 
pleasure by the sweat of their brow 
there are innumerable climbs of varying 
degrees of difficulty. And this year the 
Government has granted the mountain 
guides a subsidy thanks to which they 
have been able to reduce their charges 
by 30 percent. 

Where luxury and precision meet 
most dramatically, however, is on the 
Swiss Federal Railways. Practically the 
whole of the 2500-mile network oper- 
ates on electricity. This means that you 
reach your destination as neat and clean 
as when you set out on your journey, 
and do not even have to raise the win- 
dows when passing through the innum- 
erable tunnels. Typically Swiss is the 
absence of all hurry and bustle in the 
stations. 

About a minute before your train 
is scheduled to leave you can see no 
sign of its imminent departure. “We are 
going to be late,” you think. And then 
a uniformed station-master quietly con- 
sults his watch, unobtrusively raises a 
sort of sceptre surmounted by a green- 
and-white disk, and without more ado 
the train starts moving—precisely on 
the dot. 


If Gallup were to ask the millions 
of people who visit Switzerland every 
year just why they choose that country 
for their holidays, their answers would 
range from mountain climbing and win- 
ter sports to good hotels and well- 


stocked shops. But those things can be 
found in many other lands. What really 
attracts them—though they are, per- 
haps, unconscious of the fact—is the 
genuine Swiss brand of precision lux- 
ury. 
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SWISS BANK 


CORPORATION 


Société de Banque Suisse Schweizerischer Bankverein 
Societ’ di Banca Svizzera 


Switzerland's largest commercial bank invites you to 
use the facilities of its unique triangular intercon- 
tinental network—Switzerland, London, New York— 
a set up that enables us to serve you equally well in 
all of the world’s principal trade and money markets. 


The vital dependence of Switzerland on foreign 
trade, which totals about two billion dollars annually, 
has logically led our institution into all phases of 
international banking. In furtherance of our con- 
tinuing desire to ever improve these services, we take 
pleasure in calling to your attention the recent 
opening of our 

Rockefeller Center Office 
10 West 49th Street, New York City 29 


designed particularly for the convenience of visitors 


and travelers, as well as the 


Swiss Corporation for 
Canadian Investments, Ltd., 
360 St. James Street West, Montreal 
a wholly owned subsidiary established to facilitate 
and promote investments in Canada. 


——SJE_—- 


. 


HEAD OFFICE: BASLE 
Branches in Zurich and throughout Switzerland 


Capital and Surplus over $48,000,000. (U.S. equiv.) 
Total Resources over $650,000,000. (U.S. equiv.) 
NEW YORK AGENCY: 15 Nassau St., New York 5 

LONDON OFFICE: 99 Gresham St., E, C. 2 
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Do you know 


SWISS CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


is one of the most important 


in the world today 


@ That it has contributed hun- 
dreds of products which have 
been little short of spectacular 
in this wide chemical field .. . 


@ That it was making aniline 
dyestuffs as early as 1859 
(three years after Perkins dis- 
covered Mauve) 


That Switzerland (thru 
Geigy) gave to the world the 
life-preserving, Ccrop-protect- 


ing DDT Insecticides .. . 
That inventions of Swiss 
Chemists are crowding the 
Patent Offices of the World 
with products in the dyestuff, 
auxiliary, insecticide, pharma- 
ceutical and general chemical 
fields . . . many of which wi!! 
be found indispensable prod- 
ucts in the future. 


Geigy —established in 1764, 
dyestuff makers 1859, 
originators of DDT Insecticides 
and producers of outstanding, 
ethical pharmaceutical products 
—has been one of the principal 
contributors to the great scien- 
tific in Swiss 
Chemistry. 


since 


achievements 


_ Gain 
GEICY COMPANY, 9... 


Dyestu Mokers Since 1859 
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Watches 


(Continued from p. 51) 


cent trip abroad, returned to tell his 
shocked colleagues the following story: 

“I was in a jewelry store in the 
United States and was idly watching a 
young customer pick out a fine, jeweled- 
lever timepiece. Having made his se- 
lection, he suddenly picked it up, as- 
sumed a baseball pitcher’s stance, and 
asked the clerk, ‘What happens if I 
throw it against the wall?’ 

“He seemed utterly disillusioned 
when the salesman very coldly and 
simply, replied, ‘It probably won’t run 
any more.’ 

“If we have somehow, unintention- 
ally, given consumers the impression 
that fine watches also make good base- 
balls we'd better do something about it.” 

While most watch wearers don’t have 
the young American’s extreme tendency 
toward violence in handling their watch- 
es, a great many 
fidence in the indestructibility of Swiss 
watches that they don’t take proper care 
of them and, worse yet, they buy watch- 


do have such con- 


es from other than qualified jewelers 
and watchmakers. As long as those 
magic words, “Swiss Made,” are on the 
dial, a lot of trusting souls seem to 
think it doesn’t matter if they buy the 
watch frem some sidewalk peddler. 

The watchmakers of Switzerland have 
recently begun a world-wide educational 
campaign seeking to inform the public 
that despite scientific advances which 
have made watches sturdier than in 
former times, a fine Swiss timepiece is 
still a delicate instrument requiring at 
least the same care as a good automo- 
bile. You should take it to your jeweler- 
watchmaker a minimum of once a year 
for oiling and servicing. 

The qualified jeweler and the honest 
importer are essential links in the chain 
of production and distribution of quality 
Swiss watches. Every watch sold by an 
honest jeweler is timed, oiled and thor- 
oughly checked by skilled watchmakers 
before it goes out of his store, and only 
if this is done can the customer be sure 


that he is getting his money’s worth. 
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BRANCH OFFICES 


WN GREAT BRITAIN 


The Geigy Co Lid Netione! Buildings Pervonage Manchester 


For efficient repair service on your 
fine Swiss watch . . . leave it with 


WATCHES OF SWITZERLAND, INC. 


597-599 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 
(at 48th Str. Suite 301) 
Plaza 5 7066 
Genuine spare parts used throughout 
for reliable and ical work 
Estimate given upon inspection 
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on Security 
and Investments 


To the peoples of the world, 
the UN spells security from 
the scourge of war. It is an 
investment for lasting peace. 
In banking, you are assured of 
security by entrusting your 
commercial and investment 
transactions to UBS. 


@ Well implanted at home: 
Over 30 branches through- 
out Switzerland 


@ Well connected abroad: 
Cerrespondents in impor- 
tant centers all over the 
world 


UNION 


Union de Banques Suisses 
Schweizerische Bankgesellschaft 


Capital: Swiss Francs 70,000,000 
Reserves: Swiss Francs 50,000,000 


Head Office: 
Zurich, Bahnhofstrasse 45 


Principal Branches 
Basle, Berne, Geneva, Lausanne, 
Locarno Lucerne, Lugano, Mon- 
treux, St. Gall, Vevey, Winterthur 


CABLE ADDRESS ALL OFFICES: 
BANKUNION 











The Psychology 
of Neutrality 


(Continued from page 38) 


That it is none the less participating in 
all the labors of pacific international co- 
operation to which the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies are devot- 
ing their efforts, is generally recognized. 
The present position, while it presents 
no serious disadvantages for Switzer- 
land and still less for the United Na- 
tions, cannot, hawever, be held to be 
entirely satisfactory. 

Should it be beyond the possibilities 
of contemporary statesmanship to de- 
vise a form of assocjate membership in 
the United Nations for a small state 
whose pacific intentions are as undoubt- 
ed as are its ability to pull its weight in 
pacific cooperation, its will pacifically 
to settle all international disputes, and 
its firm resolution to do all in its power 
to repel any aggression? 

After the Napoleonic wars, the seven 
imperial and royal courts, including 
those of France, Great Britain, Prussia 
and Russia, whose _plenipotentiaries 
signed the Act of Vienna on March 20, 
1815, recognized that the “general in- 


Dyestuffs 


Textile auxiliaries 


terest” demanded that Switzerland 
should enjoy “the advantages of per- 
petual neutrality.” A century later, in 
Paris and London, the authorities re- 
sponsible for the constitution of the 
League of Nations confirmed this view. 

Is it really a proof of true interna- 
tional progress that a principle which 
has been respected for centuries, which 
had been proclaimed and almost ex- 
tolled in 1815, which had been approved 
and at least condoned in 1919, should 
be deprecated and almost condemned 
in 1950 when, in the meanwhile, it had 
ever served the interests of peace and 
contributed to improve the lot and in- 
deed to save the lives of millions of in- 
nocent victims of war? 
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UN DAY 
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BELLEVUE PALACE 
BERN 


THE LEADING HOTEL 
OF THE SWISS CAPITAL 


DELUXE THROUGHOUT, COMBINED 
WITH THE ATMOSPHERE OF A HOME 


OUTSTANDING ON THE CONTINENT 


A. M. HAMBURGER 
MANAGER 
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Landlocked 
World Traders 


Lack of raw materials makes it imperative 


for the Swiss to promote an intensive foreign trade; 


but they make an economic virtue out of necessity 


By ALBERT MASNATA 


Director, 
Swiss Office of Commercial Expansion 


WITZERLAND is a small continental 
S country—about 41,000 square kilo- 
meters—of which about a quarter is un- 
productive. Agriculture is restricted and 
cannot meet the needs of the country as 
far as food production is concerned. 
Thus nature itself imposes on the Swiss 
the necessity of working mainly in the 
fields of industry and foreign trade. 

Almost 90% of the exports are manu- 
factured goods such as watches, machin- 
ery, textiles, chemical and pharmaceu- 
tical products and food stuffs. These 
articles represent a relatively high value 
in relation to their volume. Labor plays 
an essential part in Swiss industry and 
accounts for as much as 90% of the cost 
in watch-making and 75% in machine- 
building. 

About 65% of the imports are manu- 
factured goods. The absorbent capacity 
of the Swiss market is relatively high. 
This can be explained not only by the 
fact that Switzerland must import cer- 


THE CRANE might almost be placed 
among Swiss symbols, since most of food 
imported must pass through its scoop. 





tain materials, but also by its intense 
industrial activity, and by the purchas- 
ing power and financial resources of 
its people, their high standard of living 
and saving tendencies. 

According to League of Nations sta- 
tistics, Switzerland in 1937 absorbed 
1.5% of world imports and accounted 
for 1.1% of world exports. One can 
thus see that Switzerland plays a far 
more important role in international 
commerce than the low number of its 
inhabitants, 4% million, might lead one 
to believe. 

Although situated in the heart of 
Switzerland’s _ international 
trade relations have a global character. 
In the field of exports, Swiss industries 
such as the watch-making and pharma- 
ceutical industries number among their 
customers people from the remotest 
corners of the world. The fact that Swiss 
trade has such widespread tentacles is 
due both to the country’s economic 
structure and its international political 
position of permanent neutrality. It is 
true, however, that historically and geo- 


Europe, 


graphically the nations of Europe play 
a predominant part in Swiss foreign 
trade. For many years, and_particu- 
larly since the first world war, overseas 
trade has gained in importance. The 
last world war favored this develop- 
ment even more. 

The evolution of Switzerland’s trade 
balance shows a traditional deficit. Prof- 
its are registered only on such rare oc- 
casions as, for instance, in 1945 when 


Table A 


imports 


10 T. trucks Valve in M. 
Frs. 
737.920 
146.052 
544.040 
775.667 
847.676 
708.165 
850.064 


1606.9 
1225.4 
3422.5 
4820.0 
4998.9 
3791.0 
4535.9 


it reached 248 million Frs. In this re- 
spect we must add that Switzerland 
had a record deficit in 1948—1.5 bil- 
lion Frs. Table 
illustrate this brief review of Switzer- 
land’s trade balance during the past 
few years. 


A, above, will help 


1949, 1950 
showed the resumption of a healthy ex- 


By comparison with 


change of goods between Switzerland 
and foreign countries. As is shown in 
Table A, Swiss imports totaled 4535.9 
million Frs., surpassing by a fifth those 
of 1949, both in value and quantity. The 
bulk of imports which surpassed by 
15% that of the pre-war period (1938) 
is even a little higher than in the boom 
year of 1948. With 3910.9 million Frs., 
exports have reached an all-time record. 

The increase of the deficit from 334.3 


RIVER barges bring Argentine wheat and Canadian corn to Basle, last navigable 
point on the Rhine, where they are met by electric, not coal-fueled, trains. Food is 
ladled by crane from barge to train on way to dinner tables all over the country. 


10 T. trucks 


Exports 


Value in M. M. Frs.° 


Frs. 
61.105 
17.612 
49.648 
45.343 
67.665 
51.186 
59.743 


1316.6 
1473.7 
2675.5 
3267.6 
3434.5 
3456.7 
3910.9 


290.3 
+ 248.3 
— 747.0 
-1552.4 
-1564.4 

334.3 
—- 625.0 


*+active —passive 


million Frs. (1949) to 625 million Frs. 
in the trade balance was due to the 
healthy development of Swiss imports 
in the second half of 1950. In this case 
it can be seen that imports showed a 
rising tendency as early as May, where- 
as during the first four months of 1950, 
purchases abroad were below those of 
the corresponding period for 1949. The 
overall increase of imports, from the 
middle of the year, was caused by build- 
ing up important stocks because of the 
serious international situation and ex- 
pectations of rising prices on the world 
markets. 

Regarding exports, the increasing 
concentration on war production by 
some countries and the growing lib- 
eralization of inter-European trade as a 
result of agreements reached towards 
the end of the year, have increased the 
demands made on certain branches of 
Swiss industry. 

When we examine the import picture, 
we discover that food-stuffs account for 
1377.4 million Frs., raw materials for 
1604.3 million Frs., manufactured goods 
for 1554.2 million Frs., and that all 
these figures are higher than those of 
1949. It is principally in the field of 
raw materials—mainly fuel—that the 
biggest increases over 1949 have oc- 
curred. Raw material imports for the 
metal industry, however, have also in- 
creased quite noticeably. 

As far as exports are concerned, the 
quota of food-stuffs brought in 143.9 
million Frs., raw material 161.8 mil- 
lion Frs., and manufactured goods 
3605.2 million Frs. If deliveries of food- 
stuffs have slightly decreased by com- 
parison with 1949, those of manufac- 
tured goods have grown appreciably. 
The following table will show how the 
exports of the principal Swiss industries 
have developed from 1949 to 1950. 
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Textile industry 

Cotton thread 

Cotton materials .... 

Embroidery 

Schappe 

Artificial silk and 
staple fibre threads 

Real and artificial silk 

Real and artificial silk 


Spun wool thread ... 
Woolen materials ... 
Haberdashery and 
knitted goods 
Ready-made clothing 


Straw braid for the 
hat industry 


Shoe-making industry 


Metal industry 
Aluminum 

Machines 

Watches 

Instruments and ap- 


Chemical and pharma- 
ceutical industry 

Pharmaceutical 

Perfumery 

industrial chemicals. . 

Aniline and _ indigo 


Food stuffs 
Cheese 
Condensed Milk 
Chocolate 


production, 





1949 1950 
in million Frs. 


45.2 
127.0 
66.4 
3.2 


53.3 
79.2 


9.1 
11.3 


This vast, international organization em- 
ploys more than 50,000 men and women 
engaged in research, development, design, 
installation and 
Brown Boveri Products. 


u. s. representatives — 
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service of 


Swiss imports from Europe, in the 
first quarter of last year, made up 60% 
of all imports. At the end of the fourth 
quarter, they made up 56.3%. Our ex- 
ports to other European countries rep- 
resented, at the beginning of 1950, 64% 
of all our exports, and only dropped to 
60% at the end of the year. Swiss for- 
eign trade has thus been charaeterized 
by slight movement in favor of overseas 


countries, customs statistics indicate. 


For 1950 Imports Exports 
in million frs. 
Nast e ewes 497.2 362.2 

63.4 82.4 
510.8 358.1 
323.2 515.2 
234.3 281.2 
159.3 114.5 
369.% 136.6 

42.0 56.7 

59.7 54.8 

68.3 68.8 
Czechoslovakia .... 94.9 102.1 
Hungary $2.1 49.0 
Egypt 61.9 50.2 
Union of South Africa 142.1 11.3 
tran 75.4 14.5 
India 19.9 60.0 
China 57.6 77.2 
Canada 133.6 68.0 
United States 625.6 515.4 
Brazil 78.5 135.0 
Argentina 124.7 69.0 


Belgium - Luxemburg 
The Netherlands 
Great Britain 


Expansion in exchange of goods in 
the course of 1950 has remained con- 


THE MAIN BROWN BOVERI PLANT 


is located in Baden, Switzerland. Subsidiary 
plants are located in Italy, France, Germany, 
Norway and Canada. 


BOVERI 


Brown Boveri & Co., Ltd. is 
Switzerland’s largest manufactur- 
er of equipment for Power Gen- 
eration, Distribution and Appli- 
cation, It sells its products all over 
the world, 


stant for the first quarter of 1951 

imports reaching the total value otf 
3139.6 million Frs. and exports 2244.8 
million Frs. As a result of a large in- 
crease in imports, the deficit in the 
trade balance (894.8 million Frs.) in- 
creased over ’50’s first quarter six times 

This survey has shown the depend- 
ence of Switzerland on imports of raw 
materials from foreign countries. It 
would be suitable at this stage to point 
out the peculiar position in which 
Switzerland finds herself and the seri- 
ous difficulties she faces as a result of 
her neutrality. A few countries produc- 
ing raw materials have introduced con- 
trols which cause us anxiety. 

The Federal Council has in turn been 
forced to pass certain regulations con- 
trolling imports and exports. It realizes 
that the exigencies of neutrality pre- 
vent Switzerland from pursuing a policy 
of opportunism. It is in the economic 
field that the policy of neutrality pre- 
sents the greatest difficulties. This ap- 
plies particularly to decisions of an 
economic character but which may be 
of a political nature taken by foreign 
states. Switzerland believes that the road 
to peace is international collaboration. 
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The Generals 


(Continued from page 15) 


and Rhine against far larger forces until 
reinforcements arrived. That’s how Gen- 
eral Eisenhower reached the conclusion 
that 25 crack divisions with superior fire- 
power and air support would be suffi- 
cient to deter the Reds from any rash 
moves or at least oblige them to make 
vast preparations and thereby show 
their hands long before Aggression Day. 

However, the general hasn’t got those 
25 divisions yet. He started out with 7 
in April, has now 12 and hopes to 
command 18 by the end of the year— 
namely, 6 American, 4 British, 5 French, 
2 Belgian and 1 Dutch. His aides figure 
that it will take almost another year 
until the minimum force he has in mind 
will be fully trained, equipped, inte- 
grated and ready for combat. Will 
there be that much time? 

That depends no doubt to a large 
extent on the military lessons the Rus- 
sians, for their part, have drawn from 
the fighting in Korea. As their generals 
are not quite as communicative as those 
in the West, little direct and overt evi- 
dence on this point is available. How- 
ever, British intelligence sources (SHAPE 
still has no centralized G-2 of its own) 
have come up with definite information 
that the Korean war has obliged the 
Soviet leaders to reexamine some their 
basic military concepts. 

According *o these soutces, the Red 
Army’s worry No.1 is the fact that 
modern means of detection are making 
transportation on the ground more and 
more hazardous. Several Communist 
offensives in Korea were nipped in the 
bud by UN fliers destroying trains and 
convoys. Stalin’s dilemma is that, for 
the past few years, he has systematically 
removed many of his key industries be- 
hind the Urals in order to protect them 
from atomic attack. An ever larger per- 
centage of his oil, coal and steel comes 
from the Turkmen. Uzbek and Kazakh 
republics. Thus his supply lines to the 
West are now stretching over 2,000 miles. 

If the Reds had an air transport fleet 
big enough to move troops and supplies 
on a large scale, they could remedy 
this situation, but they never built one, 
and UN air mobility in Korea is re- 
ported to have come as a rude shock 
to them. Although they trained para- 
troopers long before America did, there 
is no record of any major airborne 
operation staged by them during World 
War II. Since then, Russian engineers 
jargely under the direction of Maj. Gen 


Vassilij Stalin—have concentrated on 
high-speed planes and neglected the air 
transport field. Most of their cargo 
planes still are American lend-lease 
C-47, and the bulk of these are now in 
East Siberia. No Red paratroop divi- 
sions are known to be stationed in 
Germany or Poland. Thus, the masters 
of the Kremlin must either try to catch 
up with the West or risk seeing their 
supply lines rapidly smashed in a war. 


Are Tanks Obsolete? 


Another headache Korea gave the 
Red Army brass-hats is their fleets of 
heavy tanks. They built thousands of 
new T-34 after victory, apparently on 
the assumption that the steamroller 
tactics they employed in 1944-45 repre- 
sented the summit of modern warfare. 
Now Korea has suddenly taught them 
that all these vehicles are getting ob- 
solete, as armored spearheads can be 
cut down from the air and massive 
breakthroughs be stalled by the latest 
anti-tank weapons. It is true that they 
would be able to give their tanks much 
better air cover than the Chinese but 
in this respect too their confidence 
seems to be shaken by America’s new 
77-mm Skysweeper gun. This gadget 
equipped with a radagf-directed _fire- 
control system can detect and hit planes 
flying at supersonic speed in any 
weather, day and night. And they are 
said to be even more disquieted by the 
devices the UN forces deliberately held 
back in Korea—such as new types of 
guided missiles and the much-discussed 
atomic shells that would force Red 
ground troops to keep dispersed at all 
times and thus prevent them from reach- 
ing their objectives. 

Furthermore, there is consensus 
among Allied observers behind the 
Curtain that Korea had a disastrous 
effect on the morale of all satellite 
armies. “The North Koreans were the 
first satellites who let themselves be 
persuaded to start an aggressive war,” 
one source wrote from Warsaw. “They 
lost it. Then the Chinese were fought 
to a stalemate. Hereafter it will be 
difficult for Russia to induce her pup- 
pets to launch military offensives (e.g. 
against Tito) unless she seizes total 
control of their armies. These armies 
which have been heavily built up with 
Soviet material during the past twelve 
months, feel like stuffed geese ready 
to be cooked.” According to this in- 
formant, the fighting spirit of satellite 
soldiers is generally net higher than 
that of the Czech draftee whe remarked 


“Am I glad I am on the Red side. That 
way I can become an American war 
prisoner.” In this light, Marshal Gregori 
Zhukov’s sudden reappearance as a sort 
of Red Eisenhower as well as the purge 
of high military figures in Poland, Bul- 
garia and CSR seem to gain added 
significance. 

Finally, this writer learned from ex- 
cellent Hong-Kong sources that Russia 
was obliged to supply the three Chinese 
armies that crossed the Yalu river with 
much larger quantities of oil than anti- 
cipated. These deliveries began to cut 
into her reserves and, in Hong-kong, 
this is considered one of the main rea- 
sons why she took steps to liquidate 
the Korean conflict. Despite persistent 
efforts in her new Siberian oil fields, 
her annual output remains indeed lower 
than 45 million tons (against America’s 
280 million tons). Even Marshal Bul- 
ganin, in a recent speech, could not 
promise more than 60 million tons for 
1955, the end of the current Five Year 
Plan. As Korea has shown, this may 
be enough to start a new World War 
but hardly adequate to finish it. 


Chinks in USSR Armor 


Consequently, the Korean adventure 
seems to have served a putpose similar 
to the Spanish civil war twelve years 
ago: it has warned Stalin that his war 
machine still suffers from flagrant defi- 
ciencies. As far as these are due tos 
human natare—eSpecially among his 
satellites—he is asready busy removing 
them by the usual drastic methods. But 
he cannot “reeducate” tanks or oil wells. 
Nato experts figure he will need at 
least two years to improve his logis- 
tics and bring his weapons up to date. 

During this respite, General Eisen- 
hower hopes to be able to put his 25 
first-line divisions “into sHAPE.” But he 
is aware that such a small force, while 
adequate to halt an aggressor. could 
neither drive him back where he came 
from nor prevent him from breaking 
loose in some other direction sach as 
the Near East. That’s why he will ulti- 
mately seek to form a much larger army. 
The faster he can build it, he feels, the 
befter the chance that the Russians will 
keep finding a war of conquest too 
much of a risk any time, any place. 

Gaining time has thus become the 
major objective on both banks of the 
Elbe River. The side that puts this 
time to the best use will determine 
whether Korea was only a prelude 
ot i8 going t6 rémain a prelode without 
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This Month’s 
Books-of-the-W orld 


By ATTICUS 


OR many decades, the Middle East 
. an almost exclusive hunting 
ground for British diplomacy. Better 
than any other nation the British knew 
how to educate ambassadors, agents, 
propagandists, soldiers who by their 
knowledge of local conditions and their 
personal brilliance called the tune of 
history in this part of the world at will. 

World War II changed this situation. 
Today the USA is at least a full fledged 
partner of the UK in her dealings with 
the Middle East. This new interest is 
strongly indicated by the growing num- 
ber of books published on the subject. 
a healthy trend for there is a crying 
need for Americans well grounded in 
the issues involved. At least three of 
these books deserve special mention this 
month. We are reviewing them below. 


My Mission in Israel, by James G. Mc 
Donald, Simon and Schuster, $3.50. 

“Tess than five weeks after the es- 
tablishment of Israel and our de facto 
recognition of the new _—_ the tele- 
phone call came on June 22, 1948—sud- 
denly and as a complete surprise. . .” 
The call came from Washington. The 
caller was Clark Clifford, President 
Truman’s Counsel, and the man on the 
receiving end was James G. McDonald. 
“The President wants you to go to 
Israel av the Government’s first Repre- 
sentative. I am not canvassing a list; 
you are the one person I have been told 
to inquire about,” Mr. Clifford con- 
tinued. 

James G. McDonald was not a diplo- 
mat, although he had given a good deal 
of his life to serving on international 
commissions. He was tired and had just 
returned from abroad with the inten- 
tion of settling down in his Bronxville 
home after long and arduous service 


elsewhere in the world. But the oppor- 
tunity was a rare one, and Mr. Mc- 
Donald took up the challenge. 

In this book Ambassador McDonald 
gives a very moving picture of what 
happened in Israel during the first two 
and one-half years of its existence. He 
describes the metamorphosis of a tiny 
nation under the stress of war to a 
striving young country fighting to hold 
its own under the weight of economic 
odds, power politics intrigue, tremen- 
dous immigration and innumerable 
other problems. When Mr. McDonald 
and his very small mission came to Tel 
Aviv bombs were falling on all sides 
and air raid sirens were the order of 
the day. He had te set up diplomatic 
quarters in the extremely inadequate 
space of a hotel room which was no 
larger than a reformed closet. 

He gives an insight into British skul- 
duggery on the diplomatic front, Mr. 
Bevin’s bitter resentment of anything 
having to do with Israel, and the inside 
story of Arab behind-the-scenes jug- 
gling (Abdullah of Jordan vs. Egypt 
and Syria). 

He watched the daily growth of Is- 
rael, blundering through protocol, and 
occasionally breaking diplomatic tra- 
dition by appealing directly to the 
President of the United States in order 
to maintain peace in some very pre. 
carious situations. 

Not the least interesting chapters in 
Ambassador McDonald’s book are those 
which provide fascinating vignettes of 
the personalities who are building the 
new Israel—David Ben Gurion, Chaim 
Weizmann, Moshe Sharett, Chief Rabbi 
Herzog and others. The word pictures 
are warm and understanding and tempt 
the reader to delve further into the 
Jarael story 





Young Pakistan, by Rafig M. Khan and 
Herbert S. Stark, Oxford University Press, 
$2.00. 

Sociologists and anthropologists have 
long damned the British for attempting 
to replace the indigenous culture of 
India by their own. This has, they say, 
done no more than undermine the foun- 
dations of Indian civilization, leaving 
the country culturally sick. 

Whatever the truth of such allega- 
tions, they pose a fascinating question, 
and one which is supremely important 
in view of the attempt now being made 
to “modernize” underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Any plan to increase efficiency in 
economic practice, political health, and 
more equitable distribution of wealth 
and power must of necessity conflict 
with established customs and beliefs. 

Young Pakistan, in this connection, 
is an interesting book. Written specifi- 
cally for Pakistani youth, it represents 
an heroic effort to spell out the end re- 
sult of two thousand years of European 
cultural progress, with the obvious ex- 
ception of religion, and to imbue its 
readers with a desire to understand 
and emulate that result. In farming, in- 
dustry; education, politics, health, and 
many other fields, the practices of the 
West are enrolled as a standard against 
which to measure present and future 
practices of Pakistan. 

The thoughtful Western reader will 
catch glimpses of the tremendous strug- 
gle involved in this cultura] metamor- 
phosis. The book, of course, would have 
it deceptively simple and easy. 

The United States and Turkey and 
Iran, by Lewis V. Thomas and Richard N. 
Frye, Harvard University Press, $4.25. 

The system of military alliances to 
which the United States is partner may 
be extended to Turkey. Iran’s territorial 
integrity is similarly important to 
Americans. In a momentous speech on 
September 11, 1946, US ambassador 
George V. Allen told the Persian peo- 
ple, in reference to the threatening 
pressure of Russia for a joint Irano- 
Soviet oil company, that: 

“Our determination (to remove the 
fear of aggression in the world) as re- 
gards Iran is as strong as anywhere 
else in the world. . . Patriotic Iranians, 
when considering matters affecting their 
national interest, may therefore rest as- 
sured that the American people will 
support fully their freedom to make 
their own choice.” 

The sudden linking of the destinies 
of Turkey, Iran and the United States 
is a phenomenon which will bear con- 
tinuous and exhausting study. This 


book is an able start. Since Iran, and 
to some extent Turkey, are terra in- 
cognita to many Americans, it deals 
with the basic facts of the two coun- 
tries’ economy, society, culture, and 
politics in a sweeping review punctu- 
ated by specific and revealing examples. 
Yet it is a sophisticated book, in the 
sense that its central theme—the sig- 
nificance of Iran and Turkey to the 
United States, and the diplomatic prob- 
lems they present that country—is al- 
ways apparent. The authors, intimately 
acquainted with the two nations, de- 
molish many fallacies concerning their 
postwar history. For instance, sly, enig- 
matic Qavam out-maneuvered the Rus- 
sians in 1946, as prime minister, and 
thus it was he more than the UN who 
removed their troops from Iran. 


Human Rights as Legal Rights, by 
Pieter N. Drost, A. W. Sijthoff, Leyden, 
Netherlands, distributed by Herbert H. 
Beutler, New York. $5.50. 

This is a carefully annotated study 
of the realization of individual human 
rights in international law. It is the re- 
sult of the experiences of the author in 
the UN Division of Human Rights, and 
provides three hundred and thirty-three 
points on the progressive realization of 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights as a rational and realistic ap- 
proach toward the achievement of one 
of the main purposes of the United 
Nations. 

Human rights are differentiated from 
fundamental freedoms, inasmuch as the 
latter “belong more to the fields of 
politics and economics although they 
need legal implementation for their ef. 
fective existence. Human rights form 
an intrinsic part of the province of law 
but they require a favorable political. 
economic and social climate if they are 
to be consummated.” 

Education and economic develop- 
ment are offered ay means for destroy- 
ing the barriers in the path of advance- 
ment of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. In eighteen chapters the au- 
thor surveys human rights from all 
legal aspects. He does not offer any 
panacea for eradicating disregard for 
these rights but urges concentration on 
schemes which are politically, econom- 
ically and psychologically cogent. This 
does not indicate that individual rights 
must be attained through the loss of 
national rights. The rights of nations 
to maintain their national character- 
istics must be maintained in order to 
guarantee the rights of individuals 
within these nations 





BETWEEN YESTERDAY'S NEWS 
AND TOMORROW'S POLICY 
LIES THE REALM OF FACTS. 


The kind of reporting—rare in 
the public prints—which pro- 
vides the facts that explain world 
policy and contribute to an ob- 
jective opinion of what the fu- 
ture will bring is now made 
available to you in a new month- 
ly, the Swiss Review of World 
Affairs. Published in English in 
Switzerland by the Neue Ziircher 
Zeitung, since 1780 a newspaper 
distinguished for the precision 
of its analysis, it contains a selec- 
tion of outstanding articles on 
political, social, and business 
conditions by a worldwide staff 
of specialists. 

Subscribe now, and let us have 
the Swiss Review sent to you 
by airmail from Switzerland. 
Twelve issues at $7.00 per year. 
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The United Nations World Inc. 
is pleased to announce 


that it has entered into an 
agreement With University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
to make available to libraries 
issues of UNITED NATIONS 
WORLD on microfilm. 


Microfilm makes it possible to 
produce and distribute an entire 
year’s issues on a single roll 
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of binding the same material in 
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The center’s students have been di- 
vided into ten teams who work in vil- 
lages assigned to them during their one- 
year course. Also working side by side 
with the teachers is a compact “pro- 
duction department” that turns out low- 
cost, simple textbooks for use in the re- 
gion, as well as educational films. In 
addition, the Patzcuaro center is on the 
air once a week with a “radio school” 
program produced by the students. 
Techniques and materials of the school 
are for export. Its students plan to do 
similar work in their own countries 
when they leave, and textbooks, films 
and radio programs will be made avail- 
able as models for educators in other 
Latin American countries. 

Four hundred years ago, the Spanish 
government sent Don Vasco de Quiroga 
to Patzcuaro to investigate reports that 
colonists were enslaving the Tarascan 
Indians. The reports were true but Don 
Vasco ended the practice. He opened 
vocational training schools where In- 
dians learned the skills in handicraft 
for which they are still famous. They 
were the forerunners of today’s “funda- 
mental education.” 

Last May, at the inauguration cere- 
monies at Patzcuaro, a tall Tarascan In- 
dian stepped to the microphone and told 
President Miguel Aleman of Mexico and 
Dr. Jaime Torres Bodet, UNEsCo’s di- 
rector general: 

“Don Vasco would have approved of 
what you're doing.” 

That’s exactly what 64 member states 
of unesco did when they indorsed the 
agency’s fight for “Liberation from Ig- 
norance.” 
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